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gives herein in vigorous and pleasing style 


reasons why the franchise should be extended 
to women as their right Of the National 
Social Science series 


tn Orv Paris by Gertrude 


Two CHriL_pDREN 
Macmillan & Co., 


Slaughter. New York: 


$1.50. 


An impression of Paris in pre-war times, 
from notes by the mother of two charming 
American children. Through school, play and 
home the children came in contact with the 
people of France, he spirit of France is 


and the 
reflected. Illustrated. 


NotuinG or IMportANCE by Bernard Adams 
New York: Robert M. McBride & Co., $1.50. 


A record of eight months at the front with 
a Welsh battalion, showing that when the 
communiqués report ‘nothing of importance” 
transpiring on the battle front there may 
indeed be very exciting times. 


William Hope Hodg on. 
McBride, $1.35. 


adventures of a runner 
audacious and 


Capratn GAULT by 
New York: Robert M. 


The exploits and 
of contraband, conscienceless, 
humorous. 


TRENCHES by Coningsby 


THe Gory oF THE 
John pit Co., $1. 


Dawson. New York: 


An interpretation of the war spirit by the 
author of “Carry On.” With an introduction 
by the author’s father. A war book of the 
hetter sort. Portrait frontispiece. 


GuNNER DeEpEW by Ilimself. Chicago: Reil- 


ly & Britton, $1.50. 

The sprightly account of two years packed 
with fighting on sea and land, at Dixmude, 
Gallipoli and the Dardanelles, and -three 
months in German prison camps.  Tlustrated 


Book or Catumny by H. L 


Damn! A 
Philip Goodman & 


Mencken. New York: 


( ‘o., 9oc. 


Forty-nine little essays, humorous and satir- 
ical, frankly expressing the author's opinions. 


A Book Witnour a TitLte by George Jean 
Nathan. New York: Philip Goodman Co., 
90c 


Capsules of wit and wisdom. 


How’s Your Seconp Act? by Arthur Top- 
kins. New York: Philip Goodman Co., 90c. 


The author of “On Trial,” “The Poor Little 
Rich Girl’ and numerous other successes, pre 
sents his idea of producing plays, incidentally 
attacking what are considered orthodox meth- 
ods. Foreword by George Jean Nathan. 


Tire Russtan Revortution by Alexander 
Petrusmerien, Samuel N. Harper and Frank 
A. Golder, and Tie Juco-Srav Movement by 
Robert J. Kerner. Cambridge, Mass: Harvard 
University Press, $1. 

Studies on the remote causes of the Russian 
revolution, 


Tue Passing or tHe Great Race by Mad- 
ison Grant. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $2. 

A study of the racial basis of European 


history, with a new introduction by Henry 
Fairfield Osborn. This new edition has been 
revised and enlarged with special attention to 
the phases having particular reference to 
America and the present war. Maps and 
index. 





Laurence 


Crepir oF Tue Nations by J. 
Scribner’s 


Laughlin. New York: Charles 
Sons, $3.50. 


A study of war finance up to the entrance 
of America into the conflict based upon a 
close scrutiny of the operations of the bel- 
ligerents, showing these operations and their 
actual bearing upon the progress of the war. 
The subject is treated under six general classi- 
fications: the economic situation preceding 
the war, war and credit, English credit opera- 
tion, French money and credit, German credit 
operations, and war and credit in neutral 
United States. Not in the least radical. Charts 
and index. 


HloMe Flere 1x Musre Strupy by Harriette 
Brower. New York: Frederick A. Stokes, 
1.25. 


taught the rudiments of 
pitch and tone value, rhythm and harmony 
by means of simple games, so that what seems 
a delightful’ play time is really a progressive 
system of training in music. ‘The book de- 
scribes musical toys and musical fairy tales, 


Children may be 


APPROACHES TO THE Great SETTLEMENT by 


Emily Greene Balch. New York: B. W. 
Huebsch, $1.50. 
A brief eee of the successive 


steps in approac! nent of the war, 
Leginning with tr peace note oi 
December, 1916, an h the various 
replies to the pope’ "gust, 1917, 
Against 


published for the An n 


Militarisn Introduction by Norman Angell, 
Maps, chart, bibliography and index.  THus 

ited 

A “TEMPORARY ee MAN’? IN FRANCE, 
Anonymous. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, $1.50. 

Ilome letters from an officer at the front 


with introductory chapters by Capt. A. J. Daw- 
son of the British forces. 


York: 


GEORGIAN Poerrry, 16-1917. New 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2. 


The third volume of the Georgian anthology 
containing the most distinctive poems of 
eighteen of the British lyric writers during 
the past year. Nine of the writers represented 
are neweomers and special space has been 
given their work. 


Britisn by Arthur 
Appleton & 


To Bacpap wittr THE 
Tillotson Clark. New York: D. 
Co., 21.40; 


A first 
Mesopotamia, 
along the Tigris and 
seription of the camps and hospitals of 


and the work of the Y. M. C. A. 


hand account of the war in 
the fighting at Kut-el-Amara and 
kuphrates, with a de 
Jagdad, 


Lovistana by Ella 
Putnam's Sons, $3. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN 
onn. New York: G. P. 
covers the period after 1868, 

time in Louisiana; done hy 


Indexed. 


This volume 
the most stormy 
a Northerner. 


Tue Vortce or Lincotn by R. M. Wana 
maker: New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


S> co 


Lincoln’s character revealed by his utter- 
ances. Selections trom the letters, conversa- 
tions and speeches of the great president, ac- 
companied by a narrative text on their bio- 
graphical and historical significance. Frontis- 


piece. 
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Tue Frower ot THE 
Charles Serib 


George W. Cable. New York: 
ner’s Sons, $1.3 

A romance of old New Orleans and a 
beauty. Frontispiece in color. 
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Tue Turesiuoip by Marjorie Benton Cooke, 
New York: Doubleday-Page, $1.40. 


Money, mills, love and life 


, F , 
intermingled 


Frontispiece in colo 


Haxp by Clarence’ Herbert 


Tne Unsrken j 
Doubleday-Page, $1.40 


New. New York: 
The adventures of a diplomatic free 
IHustrated. 


lance 


in the great war. 


Artisrs’ FaMinies by Eugene Bricusx, Dou 
hleday-Page Co., 75¢. 

“Menages D’Artistes’” translated by Barrett 
Il. Clark, with an introduction by J. R. Craw- 
ford. ‘This is one of Brieux’ earlier works,’ 
differing in theme and treatment from _ his 
later. It is a protest against false Bohemian- 
ism, the poseurs, the shams of literature. 
No, 21 of the Drama League series of plays. 


FooruiLes by Lewis 


A CUuAMPION OF THI 
Doubleday-Page, 


York: 


Edwin Theiss. New 
$1.35. 

llow a boy found excitement and adventure 
in bear hunting and fishing trips near his 
own farm home, and how he later took over 
this farm and made it) a great success. 


Illustrated. 


Ture Brest Preorre by Anne Warwick. New 


York: John Lane Co., $1.50 


The travel romance of a widow who tires 
of life in a small American town and_ seeks 


diversion among the diplomatic set of Japan. 


Tue Wousr or Wuisrers by William Johns- 


ton. Boston: Little-Brown Co., $1.40. 


introducing ghosts in an 


A mystery story : ! 
jewel theft and = murder. 


apartment house, 
Iustrated. 


OUR 
REVOLUTION 


By LEON ‘TRO'TZRKY 

Essays on working class and 
tional revolution (1904-1917). 

Collected and translated, with biography 
and explanatory notes by M. J. Olgin, 
author of “The Soul of the Russian Kevo- 
lution.’ $1.25 net. . 

The one English. tr anslation of the sig- 
nificant portions of Trotzky’s book, “Our 
Revolution,’ published in Russia before the 
revolution. This is Trotzky’s clearest eX 
position of his views. In addition there is 
a brief biography and translations of ten ¢s 
says on the proletarian revolution, 


Henry Holt & Co. '\\\; 


New 


interna: 


144th St. 
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You! 


By William Marion Reedy 


OU can help win this war and bring peace. 
You can do it by lending money to the govern- 
ment to prosecute the war. As effective as an 

army and navy is national solidarity of morale. You 
can count for one at least in establishing that sol- 
idarity, by putting your money behind the man be- 

hind the gun. An hundred million people are only 
one hundred million of one man, so that every one 

Are you going to stay out, to hold off 

If you 


inan counts. 
from a work, a duty that rests upon all? 
are a democrat, if you believe in iree institutions, 
it you don’t believe in people being ridden over by 
the booted and spurred militarists, can you shirk the 
issue in this war and leave it to be won by others? 
li many others did that, what would happen to the 
things you believe in as an American? Would not 
you be trampled under the Prussian boot as well as 
all the others? This fight is your fight. You're 
asked to lend your money to your government. It 
will pay you interest upon the money. Will you do 
nothing while your iellows are dying for you? Will 
you have them die in vain? Will you deny yourself 
something to save yourseli irom Prussianism? If 
Prussianism wins it will cost you infinitely more 
than vour country asks of you. It will cost you 
your self-ownership. It will annihilate all of you 
that makes you an American and leave you soulless, 
a driven beast under the junker lash. And if you 
care anything for anybody but yourself, won't you 
give of your savings to saye them from what has 
happened to Belgians, Poles, Serbs, Armenians? If 
you have an ideal in your heart, the Teuton threatens 
its defeat and destruction. It you have a soul, if 
you are anything more than a pocket and a gut, 
you must save that part of you that does not go 
down and back to dungy earth. You can only do it 
by giving to the cause of the ending of Prussianism. 
Do you believe in God or in the Kaiser, in humanity 
or in frightfulness? Do you think the world can be 
saved otherwise than by the individual saving him- 
seli? Are you on the side of the angels or of the 
devils in man? If you hold back and off from your 
fellows who are fighting the fight for treedom tor 
all, you are not neutral, you are with the dark forces 
of earth—you are traitor to yourself and your kind 
and to all that makes life worth while; you are the 
friend and ally of force as against réason, slavery 
against freedom, hatred against love. You can’t 
afford to give? Can you afford to let your country- 
men perish and your country become a German 
satrapy and yourself the serf of German taskmasters ? 
Will you give of your own accord to Uncle Sam or 
wait for the Kaiser's minions to thumbscrew out of 
you your proportion of an indemnity? You're worth 
nothing if the Kaiser wins the war and you’re worth 
less than nothing if you won't join with your friends 


and neighbors in backing up the boys in khaki who , 


fight to end Kaiserism. But of course you are right 
with Right. You are an American and you care 
more jor your and the country’s ideals than you 
do for money or fatted ease. You will subscribe for 
your share—considerably more than you would not 

You're all right! 
Be sure you don’t 


miss—of the third Liberty loan. 
And you—and you—and you. 

forget and thus find yourself classed with those who 
are against Americanism and supporters of the 
Kaiser’s “league with death and covenant with hell.” 


Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


Ships More than Soldiers 

N the western front the tides of battle rol! 

strong but not far back and forward. There 

seems no prospect of a breaking through on 
either side. The Germans evidently cannot, the 
allies seem determined not to try until more strongly 
reinforced by Americans and by home levies. The 
Americans are coming faster than they did, but 
there must be twice as many of them at least as 
there are on the line now to make their weight 
count in an offensive. They will be there, for this 
country has awakened to the war and is in it to 
win, in the spirit of President Wilson’s address on 
Liberty loan day consecrating all we have and are to 
a force to end the reign of lawless force. Germany 
tries the shock tactics at great cost, because she 
must. Her hope is to break the line and thus com- 
pel negotiation. For what hurts Germany is the ’ 
blockade of her ports, semi-starvation, the death of 
her business. What she has secured in Russia helps 
her little, for Russia herself was and is starving. 
The blockade by the allies is a defensive that be- 
comes a steady demoralizing offensive. But the allies’ 
blockade may not force a decision, for Great Britain 
suffers a blockade by submarines. Great Britain and 
France are on rations and the rations grow smaller. 
The ravages of the submarines are not repaired with 
new shipping in sufficient quantity. The United 
States is not meeting expectations—not even its own 
—as to shipping. The sinkings continue while the 
need of shipping grows more urgent. American 
soldiers will call for more tonnage. That tonnage 
deflected from food supply will reduce rations. Great 
Britain may be as starved as Germany—famine may 
And intensified submarine 
The sub- 


soon be fighting famine. 
activity may give Germany an advantage. 
marine may decide the war. There must be more 
ships and this country must supply them. While the 
battle sways on land Great Britain may be starved 
out by sea. The soldiers depend on the ships. It 
is up to this country to send soldiers bug fully as 
important are ships and ships and ships, for on 
ships depend the outcome prophesied by Hinden- 
burg in 1914 that the war will be won by the nation 
having the strongest nerves and _ steadiest. The 
starvation contest will test those nerves as nothing 
else could. We alone can save the allies from 
starvation, as we alone can save their terribly thin 
It’s a time for stout hearts. 


+ « 
% oe 


line in Picardy. 


We've Got a Governor All Right 

Possip_y it is beginnig to dawn upon Missourians 
that this state possesses in Frederick D. Gardner a 
war governor like unto those other states had during 
our civil war—a real force in supporting the nation 
in all belligerent activities. This business man has 
developed quite a remarkable gift of oratory that 
supplements his executive ability most effectively, 
His appointees for the task of state co-operation in 
national effort, in the matter of food conservation or 
control of coal, in the maintenance of vigilance over 
all that concerns state defence are doing excellent 
work under his direction. The gubernatorial declara- 
tion of intent to éxterminate spies by establishing 
martial law, if necessary, has the quality of inspira- 
tion, and it loses none of its force through heing 
coupled with an expression of determination to sup- 








1s 
1 
press Ivnchings even attempted in the name ol 
patriotism. ‘This governor of ours is not neglecting 


other duties while supporting the war. He is trying 
to bring about an equalization of assessment of taxes 
hetween the political subdivisions of the state, after 
having compelled an assessment in the counties them- 
selves of all property fairly close to its actual value 
in money. He is wrestling with the problem of the 
ratification of the prohibition amendment to the na- 
tional constitution by the state legislature. Ife's con 
sidering the question of a revision of the state con 
-titution. Tle is Lacking up the movement for a 
new code of laws affecting children, \ltogether, 
(governor Gardner of Missouri is a very busy man 

aman busy about the right kind of things. That he 
is a real leader ol the people of this state there can 
be no doubt. He is eclipsing, has eclipsed, the 
veteran spoke smen for the state. Nobody 1s apolo 
vizing for him. Everybody is proud of him. We 
couldn't blame lian if he were a little proud of 


himself, 


Our Street Railway Problem 
Tur Mirror agrees with the Globe-Democrat that 
the ordinance of settlement of the matters in dis- 
pute between the city of St. Louis and the United 
Railways company should be allowed to go into effect 
without ‘a referendum. The corporation should be 
viven a chance to rehabilitate itself financially thai 
it may rehabilitate itself physically and render ade 
quate service to the city. Nothing of value would 
1 accomplished by “busting” the company. Much 


of detriment to the public would result. A) disin- 
tegrated system would make local transportation a 
chaos. The ordinance does not deliver the city 
hound helplessly in a disadvantageous contract. State 
authorities still have final power of control as to 
valuation of the property, and in the circumstances 
of the present, the valuation must be considered with 
regard to the problem confronting the owners of 
securing additional capital for extension and im- 
provement. If the city were to wipe out too much 
value there would be small prospect of getting the 
money needed for the repristination of the concern 
Should the present ordinance be repealed by refer- 
endum there would be no possibility of securing a 
hetter one for the city in time to do the city any 
good. There are no capitalists now lying in wait to 
take over our street railway system on better terms 
than the existing company offers. ‘There is no strong 
sentiment here in favor of the city’s taking over the 
ownership and operation of the company, though the 
editor of the Mirror believes that would be the best 
way to solve the problem. The city may not get 
under the ordinance all it should get in consideration 
of what it grants. It yields a good deal of revenue 
and validates questioned franchises of value, but 
there is no getting blood out of a turnip. We should 
let the company recuperate its finances first to give 
us service and secondarily as the first step neces- 
sary to the city’s coming back upon it later for 
revenues now temporarily foregone. We can’t get 
a new system privately owned. We won't, although 
we should, own and operate the street cars ourselves. 
Therefore as we must lave street car service the 
only thing to do is to cease putting obstructions 
in the way of a reconstitution and reconstruction of 
the system so that it may be a real public utility 
and not a ramshackle, precarious concern, worse 
than useless—dangerous. 
ofe fe 
The Case of Japan 

Ir Japan has gone into Russia with a military 
force, it is a mistake in political strategy which can- 
not be compensated for by any military benefit. There 
are five thousand miles between Vladivostock and 
the Germans and how are the Japanese to get at 
the Germans with no means of communication? The 
hope for a stable Russia lics net with the Bolsheviki 
hut with the bourgeoisie, Vy this I mean that Bol- 
shevikism can conduct a revolution but cannot con- 
struct a government. The middle class people are 
those who favor order, because order is indispensable 
in a society that must live. The Russian bourgeoisie 
hate the Japanese, even as do the revolutionists ; there 
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fore the interposition of the Japanese will make for 
a Russian solidarity of resistance. It will turn Rus- 
sian feeling trom non-resistance against Germany, to 
open antagonism to Great Britain, France, Italy and 
the United States. It will tend to drive Russia 
definitely into the arms of the Germans, The Teutons 
are not as bad as the Japanese, to the Russian mind. 
The people of Muscovy teel that the Japanese, once 
in Russia, will do on the east even as Germany is 
doing on the west. They will never get out, They 
will occupy all the territory they can and organize 
it for their own purposes. Such “conquest” will give 
the lie to all allied protestations of no annexations 
and no indemnities, for Japan is one of the allies. 
japan wanted to put an army of one million men 
in the Balkans early in the war. The allies would 
not consent to it. In the present crisis they may 
wink at aid in Russia. Of course, Japan may say 
that the landing of troops at Vladivostock is only a 
temporary local incident, to preserve order, but we 
know how she has preserved order in Corea, That 
Japan has given us 150,000 tons of shipping in 
return for the right to purchase 75,000 tons of ship 
stecl here, is a concession of magnitude, for it means 
that Japan toregoes thereby a big trade opportunity, 
and if she gives us her ships she can’t ship many 
soldiers to Siberia for a campaign of any great scope. 
This is a point that counts heavily against the theory 
that Japan wants to get into the war by way of 
Siberia, in spite of the opposition of her allies. The 
allies may distrust Japan and suspect her of sym- 
pathy with Germany, having acquired there no small 
leaven of Aultur, but Japan is hardly ready as yet 
to fall out with the powers that rule the seas. 
Summing up, then, Japan is in no position greatly 
to help the allies militarily at this juncture, but is 
helping in the matter of providing shipping; inter- 
vention on her part in’ Russia would swing that 
nation over to Germany's side; Japanese participation 
on a big scale would not please the Anzacs who will 
have none of the Asiatics; neither would it please 
Canada, and it would not pour oil on the troubled 
waters of labor politics in the United States. Against 
all these considerations is to be urged only the sup- 
posititidusly insatiable ambition of Japan to organize 
and lead “Asia tor the Asiatics,” but that ambition 
cannot be realized until Great Britain is defeated 
and Germany is victorious-—until Great Britain can- 
not prevent and Germany can aid, to say nothing of 
the United States’ attitude to such designs. Japanese 
statesmen take long views. They are not yet ready 
to make a move that will cost them the friendship 
of all the nations at war, They know they cannot do 
much in Siberia against Germany or for the allies 
and they know that being limitedly in the war as it 
stands they can still play off one side against the 
other jor a larger stake in the east. 
of ote 
Home Rule and Conscription 

Tuat the plight of the allies is serious cannot he 
denied in the face of the fact that Great Britain is 
going to conscript men as young as 18 years and as 
old as 50 years and that the new conscription is to 
apply in Ireland. The Irish were exempted as a 
sort of solace for the postponement of home rule 
at the beginning of the war. In the state of the Irish 
mind it would have meant actual civil war to con- 
scribe a people whose dearest hope had been frus- 
trated. It is possible that conscription of the Irish 
may be balanced by the government's taking action 
upon the report of the Irish convention which re- 
cently adjourned. It is not definitely known what 
conclusion was reached by the convention. The re- 
port, it is said, will be taken from the table in the 
Commons, Thursday of this week. One London 
paper, the press, says an Irish parliament is pro- 
vided for, with a premier responsible to that par- 
liament but that there will be a governor-general 
appointed by the crown. The same authority says 
the report specifies arrangements whereby the Union- 
ist cOmmunities in the island shall be protected 
against the imposition of any disabilities by the 
nationalist elements. Strong safeguards are thrown 
around the non-Catholic sections and elements that 
they may not be economically oppressed,  Kdu- 


cation will be so conducted as to prevent the pos- 


sibility of anything like Roman rule. Just how the 


customs problem has been taken care of does not 
appear. That is a difficult matter because the north 
is industrial and the south agricultural. Ireland is 
to have modificd control of her own constabulary, 
This is a very vague summary of such an important 
document as the plan for home rule, and_ besides 
there is no assurance that it is authoritative. The 
I:xpress says that the plan includes Ulster. The 
suspended home rule law excluded Ulster and we 
have seen nothing that indicates that Ulster will 
consent to exclusion. It was understood that Sir 
Edward Carson left the British cabinet in order 
that he might oppose the subjugation of the orange 
section to any plan of government involving the 
slightest separation from the empire as it) stands 
to-day. The Sinn Feiners were not represented in 
the convention at all, They are opposed to anything 
short of absolute independence tor Ircland. The 
Nationalists have had rather faint hope that the 
convention would report any plan that would be 
practicable. On such a state of facts the announce- 
ment of.an agreement comes as a surprise, The hope 
that there has been a report that may point a way 
to home rule has little more to support it at the 
present writing than the announcement of the pre- 
mier that the new conscription measure will apply to 
Ireland. It is thought that the government would 
not propose such a thing 1f it had not something to 
offer in compensation. ‘The conscription proposal 
and the statement that the convention had reported 
were made public almost simultaneously. At = the 
present stage of the great war conscription in Ire- 
land will precipitate a rebellion. John Dillon, the 
new leader of the Nationalists, has declared the 
party will fight conscription and has ordered the 
party whip to have all the members on hand to 
work and vote against it. If there’s no workable 
programme for home rule in the convention report 
and ‘conscription is to be enforced, this means that 
the government will risk another and greater insur- 
rection than that of aster, 1916, in order to get more 
men to fill up the army in the making at home and 
make good the losses in the still continuing great 
battle in Picardy. The government’s move looks 
like a desperate one, though of course one is com- 
menting upon it in the absence of definite knowledge 
as to the exact content of the conclusions and recom- 
mendations submited to the Commons by the Trish 
convention, The Trish may revolt, but—civilization 
is more important than Treland. 
ofe fe 
Departmental Dubbishness 

Ir is heart-sickening to read such statements as 
that of the official of the Curtiss airplane concern 
that the production of battle planes has been delayed 
to an unimaginable extent by the inability of the 
designers to determine definitely upon any type of 
machine. Manufacture has been obstructed by con- 
tinuous alteration of designs. It seems that the au- 
thorities have wasted months and months in trying 
to get a periect airplane. That might be excused in 
time of peace, but in war the rule of action is to 
do the very best one can with the material at hand 
in the shortest possible time. The story of the delay 
as to airplanes might not be so disgusting and dis- 
heartening if we had not been led to believe that the 
flyers were being sent over the ocean in numbers so 
great as to give assurance that they would utterly 
blind the enemy. Something of the same kind of 
camouflage is alleged against the official statements 
about the production of ships. When the shipping 
authorities tell us that a certain large percentage of 
shipping is completed, we think it means that much 
percentage of ships are built, but that is not at all 
what the words mean: they mean that the board 
has spent the percentage named of the money appro- 
priated for ships. It begins to appear to the people 
that. they have been jollied along with optimistic 
reports with only too little foundation in fact. If 
the facts either as to ships or airplanes are as stated 
in recent publications this country has fallen down 
wofully in doing its part by its associates in the 
war. If they are misstatements the men who make 
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them should be dealt with as enemies of the country. 
It seems inconceivable that men in authority or at 
least in important positions should put us off with 
false words when what is wanted is air and ocean 
equipment, It seems indced that there is no author- 
ity under that of the President and that he cannot 
possibly attend to everything. There is too much 
clashing among departments, and too much_ tech- 
nical puttering and red-tapeism. Maybe this would 
he done away with if the President were given a 
free hand to transform and reconstruct all the de- 
partments of war work to the sole end of speeding 
up production, This it is said cannot be done be- 
cause of the strict definition and limitation of de- 
partmental powers under existing laws. The Presi- 
dent in effect says so. That is why he wants the 
Overman bill passed. He wants it as a sort of 
carte blanche to get action and clear away conges- 
tion and conflict in the departments. Those senators 
who don't want to give the President a blanket au- 
thority apparently offer nothing else as a remedy for 
the delays. Those senators are themselves obstruct- 
ing the war. The way to get on with the war is to 
cut out everything that impedes progress. The easiest 
way to do that is to give the President the authority 
he asks to make any changes he sees fit in the 
redistribution of the work to save time and multiply 
product. Keeping authority divided is the way to 
keep this country from getting into the war with 
its full effectiveness in time to save the world from 
the Germans with their highly concentrated au- 
thority that makes for resiliency of programme and 
speed in its execution. The country is shamed by 
the story of ship and airplane delay, as revealed in 
the Senate. The greatest manufacturing, tool-making 
and tool-using people in the world fail in their spe- 
cialty at a crisis and become almost ridiculous. Give 
the President power to rout out the departmental 
dubs, when discovered where they now lurk behind 
the statutory provisions which dissipate and diffuse 
authority into nothingness. 
ele ote 
Csernin’'s Tangle 
Tre dispute between Clemenceau of France and 
(zernin of Austria is interesting chiefly as revealing 
in fact that President Wilson was right in trying to 
drive a wedge between Germany and Austria in his 
public addresses. Austria was ready to make peace 
and was feeling out France on the subject prior to 
the present big drive. Clemenceau would harken to 
nothing but the disannexation of Alsace-Lorraine 
and the Austrian emperor agreed with him, While 
the drive seemed likely to succeed, Czernin was very 
haughty, but now that the drive seems destined to 
spend itself fruitlessly, Czernin is trying to lay the 
blame for a failure to carry on peace negotiations 
on France, Austria’s premier and the Austrian peo- 
ple are tired of the war and tired of subordination 
tu Germany. They want peace. They want it more 
every day the allied line holds. Czernin is caught 
in a double-edged game. He wanted to start peace 
negotiations in such a way that if they failed he 
could create discord between the British and the 
French. He was unfaithful to Germany until Ger- 
many seemed likely to win a big victory in France. 
Then he became loyal. Later when the Germans 
were held he tried to show how he wanted, if pos- 
sible, to meet the allies’ terms, playing always for 
his own hand. Now he is exposed. Little wonder 
therefore that it is reported from Vienna that all 
parties: in Austria want to get rid of Czernin as an 
undependable person. Whereas the German press 
hefore the drive was denouncing the flabbiness of 
Austria in tlie war, now the Austrian press is critical 
about the domineering of Germany and her sacrifice 
of every Austrian interest to her own, Czernin is 
trying to convince the Austrians that there would 
have been peace but for Clemenceau, and Clemenceau 
says Czernin is a liar. Clemenceau is right. Czernin 
had to be a liar to carry out his plan of double 
dealing. But the liar brings out pretty plainly one 
important truth, namely, that Austria wants peace 
and wants to break away from Germany. Fear alone 
holds her wobblingly faithful, 


REEDY’S MIRROR 
A Piece Patibulary 


By William Marion Reedy 

ISSOURI’S governor a few days since com- 

muted the sentence of death upon Ora J. 

Lewis, a bandit who, with his brother, never 
captured, murdered two St. Louis pelicemen nearly 
two years ago. The commutation was based upon 
the fact that since the Lewis brothers committed 
the murder the death penalty was abolished in this 
state. 

Preparation had been made to hang this man. The 
papers told us that the rope with which he was to 
have been hanged had been especially made for the 
occasion, As I read this I recalled old experiences 
of hangings in the jail yard of the old Four Courts 
building. 
at least, including the anarchists of the Haymarket 


I have seen many men hanged—twenty 


riot in Chicago. That anarchists’ hanging was my 
last. I was criminal reporter at the Four Courts 
for ten years, and hangings, or rather the reporting 
of them, were all in the day’s work. Indeed, if I 
must confess it, hangings were rather gala occasions 
in the eighteen-eighties. Don't I remember that 
J. West Goodwin, of the old high beaver hat, editor 
of the Sedalia Bazoo, used to charter trains and give 
free excursions for his subscribers to executions in 
near-by towns? Those excursions were real picnics. 
The people took their lunch or rather their break- 
fast with them to the scene and there was a super- 
sufficiency of booze. It was about that time that 
the Chicago Times won immortal fame by running 
the headline “Jerked to Jesus” over the report of 
an execution in [Illinois of a murderer who had 
copiously professed religion upon the gallows. Here 
in St. Louis when an execution took place the 
afternoon papers issued extras about the event— 
accounts full of the most minute details of the 
victim’s last hours, with a long story about the 
trial and a longer one about the crime for which 
the criminal suftered. A hanging was good for at 
least a page. One year I remember reporting three 
hangings on the Fridays of three successive weeks— 
six men in all. One of them, who had killed his 
sweetheart, as his body fell through the trap and 
the rope came taut with his weight, kicked off one 
of his slippers which soared up in the air spinning, 
sparkling in the morning sun like a bird’s bright 
wing, and it fell among the crowd of witnesses who 
tried to catch it as boys in the bleachers try to 
get a ball knocked among them. 

The gallows was back of the morgue. It was 
built at the street level. But around the jail wall 
there was a rampart and from that elevation of 
about six feet a large crowd looked down upon 
the drama upon the grim stage. A few were ad- 
mitted to the ground floor. The place was a sort 
of theater and on hanging mornings admission was 
by printed tickets that went by favor among the 
friends of the sheriff and other Four Courts poli- 
ticians. Some of the first recipients sold those 
tickets, sometimes for as much as five dollars. The 
tickets contained the legend, “Admit One to the 
Execution on” (date) of (name of the sufferer). 
For one man condemned, Charles F. Kring, those 
tickets were issued three times, but he was reprieved 
each time and finally died in his bed. I suppose 
some of those tickets are still to be found in St. 
Louis, treasured as souvenirs of the perpetually 
postponed event. Such postponements were real 
disappointments in those haleyon days—very real 
disappointments to some people who had what they 
had come to believe was a vested interest in exe- 
cutions. 

When a man had been tried, convicted and sen- 
tenced to execution on a certain day, his lawyers 
did not give up. They sought a new trial, took the 
case to the state supreme court, even to the United 
State supreme court and losing there, appealed to 
the governor for clemency. The date of execution 
was often postponed but finally when the appeals in 
the courts had been exhausted another day was 
set. Then about twenty-four hours before the dawn 
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of that day the death-watch was set upon the man. 
Ife was placed in a cell on the ground floor of the 
tiered jail, with two deputy sheriffs to watch him all 
the time. Meanwhile his lawyers tried new court 
moves in his behalf or labored with the governor 
for reprieve or commutation, and outside the jail, 
in the bars and other resorts the sports of the time 
made wagers as to whether he would or would not 
hang. The deputy sheriffs sat at his door. They 
examined his meals. They stood close by, alert, if 
any of his tamily or friends called upon him. The 
reporters wrote up the death watch with a deal of 
fine writin’ and to do so dropped in often to see 
him and talk to him, They told an anxious public 
how he bore up, They assured the waiting world 
that it was thought “he would weaken at the last” 
or “would die game.” A preacher or a priest called 
upon him and prayed with him. The state fed him 
better food than the jail fare. His friends brought 
him the clothes in which he was to die. The deputy 
sheriffs or the reporters gave him cigars; the re- 
porters often tried to pass him a drink. And _ this 
man would walk when he wished up and down the 
jail rotunda. Ii the other prisoners were out, they 
withdrew to the periphery of the open space and 
watched him. When they were locked up you could 
see their eyes at the grating following him in his 
walk. He would sit in his door and try to talk to 
the watch, but it was hard to talk about anything 
except what he was thinking about and the watch 
tried to keep the talk away from that. They talked 
politics or horse racing or baseball or they tried 
to tell mildly funny stories. I have sat with them 
and their ward and heard them discuss immortality 
with some acerbity, for those were the days when 
Ingersoll’s agnostic eloquence was on every tongue 
and youths with the writing itch thought it fine 
to be infidels. Occasionally a reporter would come 
in to ask if it were true a reprieve had been granted 
or if it were true that ‘he’ had confessed. And 
when the paper had gone to press, about 2:30 a. m. 
in those days when sleep was no object to us, the 
Four Courts reporters might loaf until morning 
with the death watch, It was erie in the jail. You 
could hear the prisoners snoring. 
thought they all breathed in a rhythm like the sus- 


Sometimes you 


suration of soft waves upon a beach. Or one cried 
out something in his sleep. And birds sleepily twit 
tered in the mesh of great girders that clustered to 
a crow’s nest up under the roof. The man to be 
hanged slept, the guard watching him through the 
open door, or he read a bible or a prayer book,. or 
he knelt by the cot praying or fingering a rosary. 
Sometimes he’d lie awake, staring at the steel ceil 
ing. Again he would arise and talk volubly about 
anything or start on a walk over the stone-flagged 
rotunda, his steps ringing sharp or clse making a 
slithering whisper. 


On the night before the day, the wateh was keener 
Ile might “cheat the gallows.” Then a little, wizened 
tellow with a twinkling eve would drop in and walk 
casually by the cell door and look the occupant over 
carefully. We knew this caller. He was Bob Hum 
phrey. He was sizing up the man as to height and 
weight, for Bob was the man who chose the rope 
for such affairs and he had to know what weiglit 
it would have to bear and how much drop to allow, 
that the man’s feet should not reach the ground 
when he dropped through the trap. One man’s rope 
once was too long and his feet touched the ground 
and Bob and a deputy sheriff had to hold him up 
until he duly strangled. This was in the nineteenth 
century. Bob’s estimating eye had had lots of prac- 
tice. He would walk out and the reporters would 
follow and interview him and he would show them 
with a piece of string how to make a hangman’s 
knot. “You bet I never supplied no rope that never 
broke with no man on it,” Bob would say, and 
then he would indulge in reminiscences of previous 
similar events at which he officiated. He had a 
pride in his work. It was said each rope he sup 
plied for such occasions netted him twenty-five dol- 
lars. I saw a doctor at the dispensary start to. 
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vaccinate this hangman once, and he faimted at thr 
frst scratch of the quill 

So the night wore on in the jail. One morning a 
youth came in to see the scene and out of the pocket 
of an overcoat on his arm something dropped on the 
flavs with a resultant explosion and swash. It was 
a flask of whiskey. The noise woke all the inmates 
in the jail. They shouted and screamed and swore 
end rattled the doors and pounded the floors with 
their shoes. Then the aroma of the flask’s contents 
spread on the air and you could hear the prisoners 
whiffing it or smacking their lips. The man who 
was to die, an elderly fellow who had_ killed his 
wife, remarked it was a shame such good stuff should 
vo to waste, “but no, it was that stuff brought me 
here where | am.” 

Outside the jail after about two o'clock the in- 
vited began to gather. The Four Courts corridors 
became alive with folk one was accustomed to sec 
there in the daytime. Many of them had_ stayed 
up all night, for there was then no closing hour for 
the bars, and were inclined to an hilarity that passed 
quickly at times to lachrymosity. They debated the 
cuilt of the man to be hanged. They argued the 
question of capital punishment. They went out and 
across the street to Eber’s place. It was wide open, 
all Jit up. The bar was well lined with drinkers. 
At tables men were playing cards or eating. To the 
coor came men-about-town in what were then called 
sea-going or low-necked hacks, and sometimes these 
men had loud words with female persons who just 
wouldn’t leave, because they wanted to see the hang- 
ing too, and hadn't Bob or Joe or George promised 
to take them? The place had a festal air, a trifle 
subdued, but business was fine for old man Eber. 
He was one of those who had a vested interest in 
a hanging. It meant money for him from the crowd 
both before and after the event. Eber’s was the 
branch office of every official in the Four Courts the 
day of a hanging, and the “guests” of the affair would 
hang around all day drinking and telling grewsome 
tales of old murders and former executions. In the 
crowd that came to see were most of the boys that 
carried the primaries. Tickets to hangings for them- 
selves or their friends were part of their perquisites 
coming from the sheriff. If some of them didn't 
get as many tickets as they thought they should, you 
could hear them vowing they'd defeat the sheriff next 
time. Gamblers stood around and spent money like 
“princes.” Police court lawyers bemused in liquor 
explained law points upon which they certainly could 
have saved the life of the man who was awaiting 
death across the street. Ina back room was a group 
of gay fellows at a table bearing much beer and many 
sandwiches. They were having a symposium. Here 
was one tawny-haired lawyer singing, “Believe me, 
if all those endearing young charms.” Now a man 
like an actor recited a poem about “John and Peter, 
Robert and Paul—God in his mercy created them 
all.’ A recitation from Ingersoll followed and then 
a fat man with a round red moon-face arose and 
recited “The Execution” from “The  Ingoldsby 
Legends,” how my Lord Tomnoddy and Lord Car- 
naby Jenks of the Blues had ridden to Newgate to 
sce a man hanged, but they bowsed at the “pub” so 
hard and so long that they forgot what they had 
come to see, and when they remembered the exe- 
cution was over, the man had been cut down an 
hour ago. The poem is a splendid piece of macabre 
verse, a rich grotesque with some verses of rare 
heauty. It was so splendidly recited and so appro- 
priate to the occasion! And with what a grand beery 
roar its jocose conclusion was grected by the gath- 
ering that heard it! Here and there some maudlin 
youth proclaimed his faith that the man to die was 
not guilty but was being judicially murdered, and 
another youth said that the punishment was just. And 
the reporters talked about writing the story without 
mentioning that “the doomed man mounted the gal- 
lows with a firm tread” or without saying that “the 
hody shot through the trap with a dull, sickening 
thud.” Someone would come over from the jail now 
and then and undergo questioning, while joining in 
many drinks, as to how the cause of the occasion 
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was bearing up. Would he dic game? Had he con 
fessed?) And deputy sheriffs pledged themselves to 
see to it that certain of their friends, more or less 
drunk, would surely get pieces of the rope. For a 
piece of a rope with which a man was hanged was a 
talisman of felicific potency. The drinks kept com 
ing and finally came the dawn and the gas was turned 
off and everybody looked gray and raddled. And the 
crowd grew larger, in the saloon and out on the 
street. You'd have sworn there was going on a 
political convention, Some fellows were singing “I'll 
meet her when the sun goes down.” 

Then a noise of argument, objurgation and ex 
yostulation from the kitchen. The cook and one of 
the death watch were at it. The watch had come 
over earlier and ordered the last breakfast for the 
man to be hanged. It had been given the watch who 
had taken it over to the jail and now was back with 
it on a tray. “’Tain't what he wanted,” said the 
watcher. “He ordered lamb chops and you sent him 
pork chops. That ain’t no way to treat a fellow 
who's got to die in an hour.” Then the cook had 
his say about a man who was to die in an hour “bein’ 
so damn pertickler between lamb chops and pork 
chops tor his last meal.” The crowd heard the dis- 
pute and sided against the cook. The man to be 
hanged should have his meal as he ordered it, and 
it he didn’t get it, by God, the shebang would be 
torn down, The barkeeper came from behind the 
counter and cussed the cook and told*him to {ill the 
order, which the cook did, grumbling and explaining : 
“Hell, it'd make any tellow nervous having to fill 
the order for a last meal on earth.” He prepared 
the lamb chops, shedding heery tears as he did so, 
and the meal was sent over to the jail. 

In the jail the birds in the girders twittered loudly. 
The prisoners awoke early. The man to die, earlier 
than any, if he had slept at all. The preacher came. 
He was diffident about approaching the cell. The 
death watchers were nervous. From out in the yard 
came sounds which proclaimed the gallows was be- 
ing tested. You could distinguish it from amid the 
clatter of the milk-wagons whose drivers came by 
If you looked 


that way on the chance of getting in. ) 
out of a window you could see boys perched on tele- 
vraph poles to see the show. There were wranylings 
at the jail gate between guards and men who had no 
admission tickets to show and called loudly to friends 
already in to say they were all right. Then the 
sheriff came and read the verbose death-warrant, to 
the greying man standing outside the cell door, and 
looking pathetically comical in what were evidently 
his Sunday clothes. That face seemed stone, the cyes 
looked unutterable things, the body was rigid with 
a rigidity that seemed about to collapse. Utterly for- 
lorn he was, yet trying to smile. The death-warrant 
drone was done, the preacher stepped to the side 
of him to whom it was read and said a few words 
at which the attempted smile faintly achieved itself. 
Ghastlier than one could imagine, a man in the on 
looking group broke out in violent hiccoughing and 
some friends slapped him on the back. 

Out then into the jail yard moved the procession. 
There a crowd stood before the gallows with its 
dangling stiff rope. Over a plank from the rampart 
around the jail to the platform moved the man with 
his retinue. He looked at the crowd, then at the 
sky, at a bird on one of the morgue’s little towers. 
To the center of the platform he stepped, looking 
straight ahead, with fluttering swallowings in his 
throat. A man at each side of him and one behind 
in swift motions bound his arms. One whispered in 
his ear and he stepped on a box. The men bent 
down and tied his feet. Then the long black cap was 
put on his head and down over his face. Sob 
Humphrey with the air of efficient importance reach- 
ed the rope, swung the noose over the man’s head, 
with a deft jerk brought the knot under the left ear, 
stepped aside. The preacher said a word or two to 
which the man on the box leaned, and then 

The body, after a few spasms, twirled around 
slowly. Physicians felt the pulse. It seemed as if 
the sun came over the jail roof with a sudden glory, 
and made the crowd look inexpressibly mean as it 


poured out of the gate to meet the newsboys baw! 
ing: “Extry: all about the execution!” The law was 
vindicated to the satisfaction of the swarms absorl 
ing “bracers” at Eber’s. 

I’m glad there’s no more of this kind of thing in 


Missouri. 
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Beatrice: Daughter of Dante 
By Susan M. Boogher 


Dante and his wife, Gemma, were the parents ot 


several children, one of whom, Beatrice, became a nun. 
TIJE nun, am named the name of her 
My father loved 
9 And dreamed of in his soul. 
But that is all of her I am. 
ier beauty and her name 
Are strings upon a harp 
All men, like wind, will touch to music,— 
While I, Beatrice, 


Have no beauty but her name. 


Well 1 remember, 

Long years agone when playing at my father’s knee, 
With what smouldering eyes 

Ile sometimes gazed at me; 

Well I remember how his voice 

Intoned my name with music,- 

Music as of lilies ringing 

Upon winds of lyric spring. 

In awe of his pale face, | never dared 

To speak alone with him, 

Who passed amongst his children 

Wrapped in woe... 

But one time when I felt his gaze 

low fire upon me, 

One time when he sang my namic, 

1 looked into his eyes! and in that salutation 
Of our souls 

The reeling universe an instant lost the beat 
Of its star-music. ... 


Ah, Madonna Mia! 

I seldom think upon my father now, 

Or her whose name he gave to me. 

Here within the cloister, 

On all griefs and exile, love and death, 
The years fall sott as feathers of the suow 
Upon felled forests 

That the winds forsake. 


Only, sometime, in the garden, 
As this even-song, 
The sisters call me. 
And her name, where nestle all the flowers of spring, 
Blows warin about my snows: 
And deep beneath the winter in my soul 
I feel the stir of love, 
Their love, 
All love 
Which is the resurrection and the life. 
And | become somehow a part 
Of love. 
1, Beatrice, 
Who of all her starry beauty wear 
Only her name 
Here in the twilit cloister 
Through the twilit years. 
* ot 
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The Civic Church of Hilldale 


By A. Meyer 
HAT the business of the chureh is the salvation 
of the community was the sole dogma upon 
which the Reverend Richard Morse based his 


ote 


church work when sent to take charge of a decaying 
congregation in New York state in 1912. The pra¢- 
tical application of this dogma as described in “Fear 
God in Your Own Village” (Henry Holt, New 
York) constitutes a most inspiring record, the de- 
tails of which, necessarily denuded of Mr. Morse’s 

“Salvation” 
interpret as 


play of humor, are summarized here. 
in this connection he did not 
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escape from hellfire in a future world; rather the 
people were to be saved from uselessness, low 
ideals and selfishness. The first business of the 
church, as he understands it, is to save the human 
energy of the community from going to waste, to 
replace the all too prevalent spirit of suspicion and 
jealousy if not actually hatred of each other of 
small-town people with co-operation and good will. 
This is equivalent to making-over the community 
and that is what he proceeded to do. He was 
eminently practical and absolutely nonsectarian. 
Baptism by immersion or baptism by sprinkling is 
equally orthodox in his church, or, for all he says 
on the subject, no baptism at all is as efficacious as 
either. High church or low church, Reformed Dutch 
or shouting Methodist, tenets or creeds concerned 
him not at all; the all important thing was to get 
together in community work. The charge assigned 
him had split from the local Methodist organization 
lifty years before over a dispute about a reed organ. 
The organ had traveled back and forth by night, 
making its egress and ingress through window or 
door, until it had finally worn out in the struggle, 
hut the congregations had never reunited. At that 
tifre the Methodist church had a visiting minister 
who filled the pulpit once a month; the membership 
of his own charge was nominally twenty-two fam- 
liies, but fifteen of them no longer lived there, and 
there was still dissension about the choir and kin- 
The community was an ordinarily 
“dead” small town made up of the old-timers who 
hoped to sell their land at a fabulous price and 
move away, wealthy men of affairs from the neigh- 
boring city who had built their homes in this 
suburban town, the tradesmen supplying this class 
and the commuters. Quite distinct classes with 
strongly divergent interests and no community feel- 
ing whatever. To unite these people and interests, 
to get them to work together for the common good, 
was the task which the minister set himself, 


dred subjects. 


A community thrives as it holds its youth; youth 
is attracted by recreation: ergo, the first thing to do 
was to provide attractive recreation, There was 
the remnant of an athletic association, whose ath- 
letics were composed of more or less strenuous 
card games; a lire department which was primarily 
a social organization; and seven saloons, each with 
its pool hall. At its best this was not very good and 
consequently the young folks were starving for 
amusement; that which could not be had at home 
was sought in the neighboring town, where tifty or 
seventy-live of the youth of Hilldale repaired nightly. 
The minister decided to fuse the athletic association 
and the fire department and, with them as a nucleus, 
form a Neighborhood Association which was to 
provide clean amusement for the whole village. This 
Neighborhood Association was to embrace in its 
membership everyone in the village, young and old, 
rich and poor, religious and nonreligious; none were 
barred but saloonkeepers and doubtless they would 
have been welcomed had they abandoned their sa- 
loons. The idea caught on and the people enthusi- 
astically set to work, Their first club house was an 
old barn and its first equipment a dance floor put in 
hy co-operative labor. The neighbors donated the 
furniture from their surplus, and the nature of these 
contributions—a stove, a cuspidor, boxing gloves, 
dominoes, water pitcher, decks of cards, a second- 
hand piano, ete.—evidenced the generosity and sim- 
plicity of the people and the genuineness of the move- 
ment. Although not free from friendly wrangles, on 
the whole they got along peacefully together and 
enjoyed a mushroom growth. 

Kev. Morse felt that the church’s first task was to 
lorget itself in the redemption of the community. 
This work well started, he revefted to a statement of 
churchly purpose, in effect that true religion is a 
matter of purpose; that Jesus willed that all men 
should live together in justice, righteousness, love 
and unselfish service; and that the purpose of his 
church—the Reformed Church of Hilldale—was to 
further this general purpose. To accomplish this, 
each member signed resolutions to co-operate with 
his neighbors jn the construction of a large building 
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for such community purposes as public recreation, 
library, concerts, lecture courses, gymnasium, club 
rooms and fire department; properly to maintain the 
roads; to bring producers and consumers together in 
a co-operative enterprise; to secure cheaper lights; 
to beautify the town by the removal of rubbish; to 
aid the school board and the public school teachers 
in every way possible. It will be perceived that not 
doctrine but service was paramount: the fundamental 
creed of the Reverend Morse would seem to be, give 
the people employment and its attendant comforts 
and enjoyments of life, together with decent environ- 
ment, and the soul’s salvation will automatically fol- 
low. 

There was one subject however on which Rey. 
Morse took an uncompromising stand—the liquor 
question. There is no place for liquor in his scheme 
of the universe and many were the wordy battles 
which he waged and won to keep it out of his Eden. 
When, for instance, the fire department contended 
they needed a strong stimulant after exposure he 
contended that hot coffee was unexcelled for the pur- 
pose. In the end he was aided by the state law re- 
ducing the number of saloons from seven to tltree. 
Which should endure was to be determined by the 
saloon-keepers themselves, and the minister utters the 
pious wish that the eliminated would burn the sur- 
viving three. When he treats of the saloon Mr. 
Morse loses his sense of humor and sees red. Still, 
three oases are some security against thirst in para- 
disal Hilldale. 

Reverend Morse is a welfare worker par excel- 
lence, with a genius for planning things, the executive 
ability to put them through and, most essential of all, 
the faculty of imparting enthusiasm to the disin- 
terested. Therefore the reader is not surprised to 
learn that having sat in the card games of the ath- 
letic association, and installed pool and billiards in 
his club house it should prove too small to accommo- 
date those who gathered around him. Within two 
years the spirit of neighborliness and co-operation 
had grown to the measure of a large modern build- 
ing, which was erected wholly by their own capital 
and labor—masons, carpenters, plasterers, artisans of 
all kinds, took a personal and class pride in its 
erection; each individual contributed funds and la- 
hor according to his means and ability, and when 
completed each felt a personal pride in his joint pro- 
priectorship. The building was an astounding monu- 
ment for two years’ work. The basement contained 
a large room for the fire department, another con- 
taining two bowling alleys, and smaller ones for fuel, 
storage, furnfice and lavatories. The main floor was 
used for an auditorium seating three hundred, with 
an adjoining social room separated by a movable 
partition, the two together being easily converted into 
a dance floor. In the social room there was a pool 
table, a substation of the library and various small 
games, On this floor too was the secretary's office. 
Across the front of the house was a large veranda 
suitable for summer dancing. Thereafter the Neigh- 
horhood house became the center of Hilldale’s social 
and civic life. Instead of driving to the next town 
to see an eclipse of the moon—as a Hilldale resident 
once had done—the young of other towns were fre- 
Guent visitors. Each week had its programme and 
the following is offered as typical, if not exhilarating: 


Sunday 2:00 p.m. Polish-English class. 
Monday 7:30p.m. Sex hygiene for girls under care of 
village nurse. 
7:30p.m. Blue Bird club. 


8:00 p.m. Camp Fire Girls. 


Tuesday 7:30p.m. First aid class for Boy Scouts. 
8:00 p.m. Boy Scouts. 
Wednesday 7:00 p.m. Polish-English class. 
8:00 p.m. Motion pictures. Admission ro and 
15 cents. 
Thursday 7:00 p.m. Polish-English class. 
S8:oop.m. Meeting of cemetery association 
Friday 8:00 p.m. Dancing class. 
Saturday 8:00 p.m. Motion pictures. Admission ro and 


15 cents. 


The movies were the greatest problem. In estab- 
lishing his moving picture house Rev. Morse’s idea 
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was to secure good environment for the theatre, good 
ventilation and light, and good filins. The first two 
he had in the Neighborhood house, but when it came 
to the third he found himself all but helpless. He 
learned that films may not be selected as bananas 
from a peddler’s cart, but that when one signs up 
with an agency one takes what the agency sends,- 
the latitude of choice being restricted to so many 
reels of drama, so many recls of comedy and so 
many reels of farce. Occasionally it is possible to 
pick up a reprint of an old picture, but even this can 
only be judged by the glowing advertisements sent 
out by the agency. As a consequence the Neighbor- 
hood house frequently showed blood-and-thunder 
atrocities worse than any dime novel and slap-stick 
farces anything but edifying. The “educational” 
reels were poor in themselves and offended both the 
children, who had too much education in school to 
suit them, and their parents who wanted to be 
amused. Complaints at film headquarters only re- 
sulted in making the complainant unpopular and 
brought perhaps worse films. Exchange after ex- 
change was tried until finally a new one offering 
dramas such as “Mollie Make Believe,” with Mar- 
guerite Clark; “The Heart of Nora Flynn,” with 
Marie Doro; “David Garrick,” with Dustin Farnum, 
and “The Eternal Grind,” with Mary Pickford, was 
found and these, with the Burton Holmes travelogues 
and the comedies which are shown with them, solved 
the movie question. 

Another undertaking of great value to the com- 
munity was the Hilldale Craft, evolved primarily by 
the minister to give winter employment in the homes 
to the carpenters. It began on a very small scale. 
The plan—to make and market bird houses and gar- 
den furniture—when offered, appealed to only five, 
hut it netted those five $1,100 the first winter. From 
this it grew into a well-established factory furnish- 
ing employment to dozens of men who otherwise 
would have been idle a large part of the time. To 
the community spirit was also credited an emergency 
hospital equipped from an old farm house in two 
days. The minister called for volunteers to devote 
Sunday morning to scrubbing and renovating it, 
instead of to church service, and cighty responded, 
including paper hangers, plumbers, electricians. The 
occasion was a threatened epidemic of infantile 
paralysis, and the result was that the village suf 
fered only one death although there were many cases. 
Of course the hospital was operated by trained 
nurses, doctors and specialists and all sanitary pre- 
cautions were taken, but before the days of thie 
Neighborhod Association such co-operation would 
have been impossible. 

Last vear, the fifth of its existence, its report 
showed two hundred fifty members and annual dues 
of $7,500 with money in the bank; a fire depart- 
ment well organized and equipped, the excellence of 
which was attested by the lack of big fires; six roads 
had been macadamized; a kindergarten, sewing class, 
cooking class and a manual training class had been 
started and operated a year at the Neighborhood 
Association’s expense, then turned over to the public 
schools; a dancing class had given instruction and 
entertainment to fifty young folks weekly; experts 
and a force of laborers had been employed to drain 
and oil marshes and swamps for the eradication of 
mosquitos and malaria, so that only three cases were 
reported in a summer instead of five (this work was 
so successful that it was taken over by the county 
for the whole county and paid for out of tax funds) ; 


« lake had been made from one of these swamps and 


used for summer and winter sports; a village nurse 
was maintained, and to her work was credited the 
freedom from epidemics; all gambling dens had been 
closed up; trees had been planted; gardening compe- 
titions had improved the quality and quantity of gar- 
dens; a ten thousand dollar bathing pavilion had 
been built; the library had grown to thirty-five 
hundred volumes with a substation in every school 
room—all this in addition to the work described more 


in detail. ¢ 
Yet for this achievement the Reverend Richard 


Morse takes to himself no great credit. He says 








definitely: “I have not played a Moses’ part. I 
lave been but one of the many who have tried to 
vuide our common efforts into paths of efficiency and 
production rather than to allow them to fall into 
decay through neglect. The record is not one of 
uplift, but of co-operation.” That is undoubtedly 
the secret of his success. Lach member of the com- 
munity was made to realize his personal responsibility 
and effectiveness. "Tis a perfect picture in its kind 
Dr. Morse presents, but what of the song the sirens 
sing, as they must, to some few, even in EHilldale ? 


Si oe 
. . 
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May Sinclair 


A DEFENDER OF IDEALISM 
By Babette Deutsch 


fhe Divine Fire: New York: A. L. Burt & Cu.; The 
Creators: New York: The Century Co.; The Flaw in the 
Crystal: New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.; The Three 
Brontes: Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; The Return of 
the Prodigal: New York: Macmillan; The Combined Maze: 
New York: Harper’s; The Three Sisters: New York: Mac 
millang A Journal of Impressions in Belgium: New York: 


Macmillan; The Belfry: New York: Macmillan; A Defence 
of Idealism: New York: Maemillan; The Tree of Ileaven: 
New York: Macmillan; by May Sinclair. 


ROBUST philosophy must struggle with and 

overcome all others before it can exercise its 

full power. This is at once the joy and the 
trial of philosophers, because it means that before 
they can arrive at their own pinnacle they may fall 
exhausted in the bogs of their fellows. It implies 
so long and careful an examination of the past that 
it permits very little interest in the present and still 
less in the vague future. And a philosophy that 
looks backward is neither a helpful nor an especially 


attractive companion. 


At first glance it would seem that idealism is by 
this time relegated to the already slain. Vitalism, 
pragmatism, and neo-realism join in regarding it as 
a bright, ineffectual angel, beating its wings in the 
luminous void in vain, To resurrect it now, to raise 
the Absolute, Phanixlike, from the ashes to which 
these more lively philosophies have reduced it, argues 
indeed courage and conviction. May Sinclair evinces 
both in her defense of the philosophy which*informs 
all of her fine and significant work, She comes to 
the struggle fully armed, knowing well the gins and 
pitfalls of her predecessors, and with the keenest re- 
spect for the valor and the strength of her opponents. 
And if she is not at every point the victor, she 
should wear no fewer laurels than the most vigorous 
of her antagonists. 


It is her very regard for M. Bergson’s vision and 
Mr. Russell’s logic which enables her to turn these 
to her own account. For what Miss Sinclair does 
in the yolume which she devotes to purely philosophic 
controversy is to examine with patience and insight 
the contributions of others, to disclose what is often 
no patent weakness, and to take from each its ele- 
iments of truth. And from the wreck of these phi- 
losophies rises the cherished germ of what may be 
called neo-idealism, an idealism that uses the prag- 
matic method, that is grounded in the new realism, 
that draws the breath of its life from the most 
startlingly recent hypotheses of psychology and 
psychiatry. Without following the more labyrinthine 
paths of Miss Sinclair’s intellectual journey, the steps 
whereby she achieves her goal are fairly clear. 


She goes the way of Samuel Butler in declaring 
that evolution reveals the Will-to-Live as indestructi- 
hle energy, shaping to its own ends the developing 
organism, There is, moreover, an apparent interplay 
of physical and psychic forces in the evolutionary 
process; and psychopathology “endorsing the bio- 
logical evidence,” shows the supreme importance of 
the individual self, the inheritor of ancestral mem- 
ories, and, more notably, the independent, energetic 
propeller. Psychology, however, “powerless to solve 
its own problems .. . flung us back on metaphysics,” 
and the consideration of less pretentious systems 


any experimental method known to man. 
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flung Miss Sinclair into the struggle between neo 
realism and monism. 


“ht. is quite clear,” she declares, “‘what Idealisti Monis 
must surrender if it is to hold its own in Philosophy It 
must give up its narrow philosophy of hought. It smiust 
give up looking for unities and identies and ultimate reali- 
tics where they are not. It must admit the existence 
of a Pluralistic Universe. } 
human consciousness is concerned this universe is” very 


It must admit that as far as 


largely ‘spectacular.’ But it need not accept the Pluriverse 
that Realism has thrust upon it.’”’ 


Accepting multiplicity and change, Miss Sinclair 
rounds on the realist by asking “how there can be 
multiplicity without something that multiplics itself, 
or change without something that persists through 
out change.” Defining Spirit as “that which thinks 
and wills and energizes in one undivided act,’ the 
sum of her metaphysical argument is the supposition 
of 
“one infinite and absolute Spirit manifesting itself in many 
forms to many finite spirits. It supposes the selves of the 
many finite spirits to receive and to maintain their reality 
in and through the one intinite Self as truly as their or- 
ganisms received and maintained their life through Its 
appearance as Life-Force.” 

And when the author has exhausted her reasoned 
arguments she brings forward “a mass of evidence 
not altogether to be gainsaid.” 


over and above 
She recognizes that 
“our perceptions, like our passions, maintain themselves at 
higher and lower intensities. It is with such heightening of 
psychic intensity that we discern Reality here and now. 
“No reasoning allows or eccounts for these moments. But 
lovers and poets and painters and musicians and mystics 
and heroes know them: moments when eternal Beauty is 
seized traveling through time; moments when things that 
we have seen all our lives without truly seeing them, the 
flowers in the garden, the trees in the field, the hawthorn 
on the hillside, change to us in an instant of time, and show 
the secret and imperishable life they harbour; moments 
when the human creature we have known all our life with 
out truly knowing it, reveals its ineredible  godhead; 
moments of danger that are moments of sure and perfect 


happiness, because then the adorable Reality gives itself to 


our very sight and touch. 

“There is no arguing against certainties like these.” 

Indeed Miss Sinclair disarms her opponents by an 
intellectual sincerity as keen as their most terrible 
weapons. Her monist 
“is painfully aware that the very existence of his Abso- 
lute Spirit is problematical; that, outside certain extremely 
rare forms of mystical experience, it is not discoverable by 
Neither is it 
provable by any strict deduction from known laws of the 
existent. He cannot uphold it either as a conclusion or as 
a necessary presupposition of all thinking. All he can say 
is that his hypothesis does not conflict with any proved cer- 
tainty, and that it seems to him to cover more facts than 
any other that has been put forth hitherto. He might even 
urge that there are some facts the outer fringe of which 
no other hypothesis so much as touches.” 

It is seldom that an artist is at such pains to ex- 
press the philosophy which is at the heart of his 
production. The secret of Miss Sinclair’s exposition 
may be found in the fact that her primary interest 
has always been in philosophy and its foster-child, 
psychology. She began by writing philosophical criti- 
cism, and from her first successful novel to the most 
recent she has been unable or perhaps unwilling to 
conceal her metaphysical bias. 

It is visible in her most popular book (and one 
which goes far toward explaining her contempt for 
the “successful” artist). Indeed “The Divine Fire” 
is interesting mainly because it slows so clearly the 
elements which all her later work to a greater or 
lesser degree was to embrace. Savage Keith Rick- 
man, Cf whom this is the spiritual history, is a young 
man whose prototype may be found in that cockney 
chemist, John Keats. He himself is the original of 
a type around whom so much of the author’s interest 
centers, the “bounder” who is something more than 
a gentleman, who is, in this casc, a genius. And 
here we have another element of familiar fascination. 
For though Miss Sinclair is frequently distracted 
from her study of the artist’s psychology by the 
psychology oi the man consumed by the divine fire, 
she hovers moth-like in the flame, and in one later 
novel at least is one with its light. But this volume 
might better have been called “The Harden Library,” 


since by its disposal hangs the tale. Indeed, the 





author is tar more concerned with the poet's moral 
delicacy than with lis creative power. ARickman, his 
venius, his exquisite sensitiveness to subtle values, 
in ethics as well as in esthetics, is a far less convine- 
ing figure than /lorace Jewdwine, the scholar and 
the gentleman, whose gradual deterioration is acutely 
drawn. Miss Sinclair makes the fatal mistake of 
declaring her hero to be a genius and giving ex- 
amples of his work. One “immortal” sonnet is remi- 
niscent of Rossetti in his more tenuous transports. 
But if such scattered lines are a betrayal, Rickman’s 
neo-classic drama is a veritable revelation, It is a 
thing of pure philosophic symbolism, and while Miss 
Sinclair's idealism may be more fully expounded in 
her later work it is nowhere more patent than in 
Rickman's “Helen in Leuce’’ The //elen of this 
play is “the eternal Beauty, the eternal Dream. Beauty 
perpetually desirous of incarnation, perpetually un- 
faithful to flesh and blood; the Dream that longs 
ior the embrace of reality, that wanders, never satis- 
fied till it tinds a reality as immortal as itself.” Not 
until she reaches Leuce, and is joined with Achilles, 
symbol of “indestructible zw//,” is the end accom- 
plished, “the wedding of the Dream to the reality” 
achieved, But remember, it is an immortal reality? 
The sense of the spiritual quality of the phe- 
nomenal world is emphasized in everything that Miss 
Sinclair has written. “The Flaw in the Crystal’ is 
perhaps the simplest instance of her concern with 
the power of intangible realities. But between this 
and the early novels comes one which has both the 
spirituality of the former and the sharp and delicate 
probing of “the great constringent relation between 
man and woman” which distinguishes such work as 
“The Tysons” and “The Helpmate.” How far “The 
Creators” is autobiographical it is hard to guess. 
Certainly the men and women who move through 
these obscure corners of London, destined to lonely 
and difficult traveling, are driven as genius is driven. 
Certainly passages in this keen, rich, terrible book 
show the genius of its author. She gives us a group 
of artists, a small, self-centered but powerful coterie, 
of whom two at least are so compellingly alive as to 
make one shrink from their suffering while glorying 
in the fire that tortures them. The motif of the novel 
is that of the preface to ‘Man and Superman :” that 
genius, in its inexorable desire and demand, is no 
less passionate than sex, that they are one in their 
crying after life; and finally, that genius is so terrible 
to women because it denies their sex in its effort 
to supplant it. “IL believe,” says Nina Lempriere, the 
“murky” woman of the moors, to Jane Holland, 
whose tragic story this is, “I believe, if any woman is 
to do anything stupendous, it means virginity. But 
{ know it means that for you and me.” Nina remains 
a virgin to the end, lashed by her desire, but bowing 
to the flercer whip of her genius. /ane marries. 
Jane's marriage would seem to prove Nina’s point. 
Not that she ceases to write after having achieved 
a husband, and her husband’s family, and children. 
Some of her best work is done under the terrific 
strain of living with Brodrick (whom she loves) and 
Brodrick’s family. But she pays, not as Nina, merely 
with her own thwarted body, but with her husband's 
pain, and her children’s, and finally with the gradual 
torturing relinquishment of her happiness. » George 
Tangueray, the man whose life is inextricably mixed 
with the others’, but most of all with Jane’s, has 
also married, a pretty simple creature, who satisfies 
his sexual craving and is the victim of his genius. 
Whether a union between him and Jane would have 
averted the issue is in the end not quite clear, As 
it is written, however, the tragedy is inevitable. So 
that on the score of its realism alone the book would 
be remarkable. But it is significant for more reasons 
than that. It is very uneven. There are passages, 
whole chapters, that are pale and flat and uncon- 
vincing. Jane’s marriage to Brodrick is unnatural 
and incredible. But there are passages and chapters 
which are torn out of life, which are still palpitant, 


crying aloud its beauty and its terror. The book is: 


vivid not with the human drama alone, but with the 
glory and wonder of the world in which it immerges. 
The moors, especially, with their “magic of wild 
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earth aud wild sky,” the “hillsides grey as time, 


where the grass was a perishing bloom on the face of 
’ 


the immemorial granite,” draw her and yield her 
their secret. It is the secret again of her vision, 
though when she tries to give it a name and a shap¢ 
in the person of another philosopher-poet, again she 
curiously fails. 

This novel foreshadows as well one that was to 
come four years later. For surely J/ane’s picture of 
Hambleby is May Sinclair's picture of Ransome, “all 
pink and blond and callow with excessive youth, ad 
vancing with his 
sinile.” 


inevitable, suburban, adolescent 
She shares Jaznc’s realization of “the Inno- 
cence of Hambleby; the Marriage of Hambleby; the 
Torture and subsequent Deterioration of Hambleby ; 
and, emerging in a sort of triumph, the indestructible 
Decency of Hambleby.” Seeing him so, Jane thought 
“Heavens, what a book he would be!” Recalling him 
as he appeared, innocent Ranny, Ranny married, and 
tortured, Ranny indestructibly decent, through all the 
terrific whirls of “The Combined Maze,” heavens! 
what a book he was! 

A common feature of Miss Sinclair’s work is her 
ability to realize the litthe bounder, to portray him 
with the affection which is bred of understanding. 
But for all her sympathy and tenderness and wis- 
dom, one remains quietly aware of the author's back- 
ground, of the clerical ancestry, of Cheltenham, The 
Ladies’ College. From the social struggle Miss 
Sinclair is perfeetly aloof. She says of the will to 
create that it is “subject to the law of the super- 
sensible. To love anything more than this thing (is) 
to lose it.” One wonders whether this knowledge, 
is what 
turns her from the contemplation of that struggle. 
Whether she refuses to give it the divided heart of 


the knowledge that inspires “The Creators,” 


the spectator, and so contines herself to the indi- 
vidual problem, since as a psychologist she is chietly 
concerned with choice in conduct. But perhaps a 
more reasonable explanation would be Miss Sin- 
clair’s preoccupation with the immaterial beauty of 
spiritual things. She sees life as an end in itself. 
She is like her own cosmopolitan, Irida Tancred, 
cne to whom life is “nore than mere raw material, it 
came finished to her hands, because it had lived 
a Jong life in her soul.’ And a woman who can 
dispose of the problem of evil by declaring that bad- 
ness may be no more than “the logical function of 
knowledge we already know it to be” is not the 
woman to rise in red rebellion against what may, in 
the Absolute, be an unreality. 

The intensity of her passion tor the Absolute is 
nowhere more lucid than in her appreciation of one 
to whom she bears a curious kinship, Emily Bronte. 
Indeed it would be safe to say that one reason why 
in her engaging study of “The Three Brontés” Emily 
rejoices her most, is the sympathy that is stronger 
than the half-century and more between them. Of 
Charlotte she gives a clear and comprehending por- 
trait; of litthe Anne one less clear, but very tender ; 
she sketches in the glory-smitten dreariness of their 
background as one might who had lived with it. But 
it is Emily who holds her, whom she makes breathe 
and glow, in her solitary security, as her biographer 
might for one who felt the same high certitude. 

“Tt is not only possible and compatible, but if your soul 
he comprehensive, it is inevitable that you should adore all 
forms of life, and yet be aware of their impermanence; that 
you should affirm with equal fervour their illusion and the 
radiance of the reality that manifests itself in them.” 

Thus May Sinclair of Emily Bronte. Thus, by the 
same token, some other of May Sinclair. For the 
things that distinguish the nineteenth century woman 
belong as well to her twentieth century kindred. The 
ideaiign which informs “The Prisoner,” “The Vis- 
ionary,” and that final poem which is the heart of 
Ikmily’s healthy mysticism is the same which May 
Sinclair has clothed in the shining garments of in- 
tellectual assurance. The moors over which Emily 
strode in her “pagan” joy are the moors which are 
seen again and again,’ brushed by lavender twilight, 
flaming in sunset fires, rough and vast under the 
windy dark, in May Sinclair’s fond vision. Most of 
all Emily’s capacity for realizing people whom she 
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could hardly have encountered, for analyzing and 
appreciating motives and passions, the fears and 
dreams animating their action or their passivity, is 
one with May Sinclair's inspired psychology. 

To what extent she was intrigued by the Brontés 
is patent in the novel which followed it two years 
later. “The Three Sisters” are not Anne and Char- 
lotte and emily. The vicious sensual vicar, their 
sronte. But life in the 
remote, lonely village of Garth is life in the natural 
seclusion of Haworth. Gienda’s tragedy happens 
because though she shares Charlotte’s strength and 
Ixmily’s vision, she lacks the creative power which 
fulfilled for them the claim of sex. The book is a 
study, a penetrating and sensitive study of three 
women shut off in the vicarage of an obscure village, 
victimized by their father’s suppressed desires. There 
is one man in the village who is a possible mate for 
them, the doctor, Stephen Rowcliffe. The story is 
not confined to their dreadful hidden struggle for 
the possession of this man. It shows how Mary, 
“the one without a scruple,’ married him; and _ it 
shows what that marriage does for all of them. It 
shows Mary, hard in her victory, and thwarted Ally 


father, is not old) Patrick 


secretly tinding the satisfaction that is essential to 
her life. It shows Gwenda, the most scrupulous, the 
biggest and tenderest and most tragic of the three, 
triumphant even in the toils of her frustrate passion. 
Most horribly it shows the vicar. And with a 
naturalness that is terrifying it shows the gradual 
deterioration of Stephen Rowcliffe after his mar- 
riage to Maury, a process that is as slow and unsteady 
and implacable as decay. And all this is done against 
the background of her beloved moors, that rise harsh 
and beautiful, under the veiling and withdrawal of 
darkness and changing lights. 

The war has divided time. “The Three Sisters” 
was published in October, 1914. It would seem that 
everything that followed it must needs be considered 
ina new category. It is true that with the exception 
of her “Defence of Idealism” everything that Miss 
Sinclair has done since has borne the ineffaceable 
stamp of the war. First came her “Journal of Im- 
pressions in Belgium,” a simple, direct report of 
what she saw and suffered and did in her humbk 
capacity of secretary to a motor field ambulance. 
What remains after reading this volume is not 
so much the hasty retreat from Ghent to Bruges, 
from Bruges to Ostend and Dunkirk, pursued by 
harrowing memories of what lay behind, and crying 
still after the sought moment of greatest possible 
danger. What remains are three unique impres- 
sions. The first is of placid, poplar-skirted meadows, 
grey and calm under the quiet Flemish skies. The 
second is of the Palais des Fetes, crowded with 
thousands upon thousands of refugees, quiet too in 
the face of their utter denudation, with their backs 
to their broken homes and ruined towns, and their 
eyes bent on the bare-handed future. Finally, there 
is the picture of the dying man whom the author 
tended through a sick monotony of interminable 
hours, of his pain and his helplessness and her 
ceaseless compassionate ministrations. The impres- 
sions of this book are renewed in a less journalistic 
style, and with less intensity in the novel which fol- 
lowed it. In “The Belfry” Miss Sinclair again takes 
a little bounder, a clever upstart author, and shows 
his essential fineness, a thing outshining his crass 
publicity and even the inbred distinction of his wife 
and her people. It is his behavior in the war that 
transfigures Tasker Jevons. In her latest novel Miss 
Sinclair transfigures the war. 

It is not her handling of the relation ot her char- 
acters to the war, however, that is the most significant 
feature ot “The Tree of Heaven.” Its recurrent 
theme is the vortex, and its emphasized intention is 
to show how a clean idealism can free one from 
the things that would suck one down. DVorvthea may 
find her prototype in the author, in her champion- 
ship of a feminism that refuses to be drawn into 
the whorl of militant suffrage. When the girl re- 
pudiates her lover it is far less for the sake of the 
cause than for the sake of her loyalty to a reality 


which the vortex does not touch. There are other 





vortices as well, the moral vortex of London's 
Greenwich Village, and in the immediate foreground 
is The Vortex, of that group of artists who bear 
so marked a resemblance to the prophets of the 

Vorticist movement in Bloomsbury street. This is 
the one into which Michael, the poet, is all but drawn. 

Sut he too keeps clear of it, pursuing his individual 
dream; “c'est que la realité est plus forte que nous.” 
This is what little /’erontca knows most surely, for 
the spiritual wisdom of Nicky's bride is perhaps the 
source of all the others. The message of the book 
would seem to be that of the controversial volume 
which preceded it: that the individual is at least 
equally important with the race, because if he de- 
pends for his life upon the memory of the race, the 
race depends on his independence and daring for its 
evolution; that the life which thus evolves is precious 
and immortal, if not in its present illusive form, 
then in the spirituality which igs immanent in the 
whole throbbing universe. Miss Sinclair manages 
to convey this in the plain terms of contemporary 
London life. These are the men and women of the 
twentieth century, its curious complexity, its in- 
soluble strife between outworn institutions and un- 
attainable ideals. But when war bursts upon this 
striking and interesting group the only one of them 
who recognizes it as simply another vortex is Michael. 
With intolerable lucidity he sees its horror and 
waste and reaction, sees that “two armies slaughter- 
ing each other are simply one great army committing 
suicide.” But Miss Sinclair transfigures the war. 
Michael is too dear to her for her to permit him 
to accept his psychological destiny as a pacifist. With 
Nicky's death Michael too is drawn in, and from the 
midst of it he declares that it looks “as if danger 
were the point of contact with reality, and death the 
closest point.” Thereby idealism, whether it denies 
the ultimate reality of evil or not, justifies the war. 
And yet the author does not shrink from the in 
evitable end. The bright, vigorous young lives whose 
adventures and crises were so intriguing are shat- 
tered and lost. The book closes with the picture of 
the older generation, their denuded parents, the 
dreadful, frustrate aunts and the little black-gowned 
grandmother, going along at the snail’s pace toward 
death; the young women, Dorothea and Veronica, 
for all their serene idealism, left without even the 
hope of children. The final thing is not the triumph 
of the spirit half so clearly as it is the thwarting 
of the flesh. And for such an idealist as May Sin- 
clair the two are wonderfully one. 

That would seem to be her conclusive message. 
In all her novels she draws men and women torn 
and baffled by sex, by genius, by the ineluctable de- 
mand for life. She shows them yielding to this de- 
mand, some flinching more terribly than others, but 
all at the mercy of a will stronger than themselves. 
She shows them in rebellion against that will, and 
in their transcendent moments reconciling their own 
impulses to the larger power. She does not deny 
the flesh, rather through it she reafiirms the spirit. 
And yet in all her work is visible a puritanic strain, 
a vision of the unearthly immortal passion that sur- 
mounts the cravings for finite satisfaction, and finds 
its peace in the embrace of impalpable reality. The 
artist, the lover, the hero, she maintains, know this 
immediate contact with the supersensible. All of 
them are straining toward more life, not least he who 
would attain it by divesting himself of mortality. 
Because she believes this she is so tender with what 
is mortal and weak and frustrate. Because she be- 
lieves this she beholds the visible, tangible, odorous 
world in all its manifold brilliance and energy. It 
is true that while her philosophy endues the indi- 
vidual problem witl: significance, it leaves her cold 
to the political and economic struggle. It is the 
psychologist, rather than the sociologist, who would 
scale the peaks of metaphysics. But her primary 
interest informs her novels with vitality. The im- 
portance of her idealism is that it is instinct with 
life, challenging both the old idealisms and the new 
It may follow the lure of the unseen, but 
All philosophies’ are 


realism. 
it answers the call of reason. 
mortal: not all are, as“hers is, pregnant. 
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there is a war. The world here pictured 


to Expression,” is an achievement. Nobly 













her slender volume “At Vesper Time,” 


Piper, The author has evidently been a 
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part of that settlement of the great 
western plains country which he de- 
scribes, and reproduces with loving 


fidelity the spirit and color of that vast 
adventure. Withal, he is 
genuine poetry, and there are frequent 
lovely, quotable lines, especially in de- 
scription of the prairie night. — Inci- 
dentally, the book is beautifully bound 
and printed, and would be a welcome 
gift to anyone who knows and loves 
(The Midland Press, Moor- 


capable of 


“the west.” 
head, Minn.) 


J 
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Mr. Clinton Scollard’s patriotic bal- 
lads fail to inspire and there is not a 
stanza which would run through the 
mind after a reading. The romantic 
ballads would attract scanty attention, 
although occasionally there is a flash of 
descriptive brilliance as in the account 
of the last dream of Attilla, and more 
especially in “The Inn of the Five 
Chimneys” (Ballads, Patriotic and Ro- 
mantic, Laurence J. Gomme, N. Y.). 
There are a score of poems on the lure 
of the Orient, but there is a hint of 
artificiality in the choice of many words. 
The lyrics, of which there are many, 
are the best part of the book and at 
times the moment of penetration has 
found adequate and simple expression. 
Mr. Scollard is an ardent singer of the 
praises of nature. With joy he glories 
in the May, when 


“God's hand is at play 
On the loom of May, 


God’s hand at play on the lyre.” 


2, 
“° 


Brian Brooke sings of “The Boy” who 
is above the battle now, that Scotch lad 
who at the age of cighteen went out 
tu British Kast Africa and came back 
at the age of twenty-seven to give his 
life for the empire in the great push 
at Mametz in July of 1916. When the 
war broke out he was on the far fron- 
tier and in a poem on “Waiting for the 
News” he that he might be 
given a chance to be in it. His wish was 
granted and the bravery of his last ad- 
venture in which he met death merited 
a dispatch to London from Sir Douglas 
Haig. Thus England lost another singer. 
All too rich is the dust of foreign 
fields! The rugged bush life of Africa 
had mastered him and it was there he 
received the inspiration for the poems 
which came from him before his un- 
timely death. (Poems by Brian Brooke 
[Korongo], Publisher, John Lane Co., 
N. Y.) In a meter similar to that of 
Robert Service, with a touch of Kipling, 
he sings of the life with which he was 
familiar, of the experience of days and 
nights on the vast African tracts. The 
mediocrity of much in the poems is for- 
gotten in the will and the personality 
of the man. From first to last he ts 
strong, brave and clean. Some of the 
poems are direct exhortations to the 
white man to show his manliness in a 
land where there are only natives whom 
le looks down upon to judge his con- 
duct. His request is: 


wished 


whatever we may do, give us 
strength to pull it through, 

Be it smuggling, be it praying, give us 
power to act like men.” 


He is keen in pointing to relativity,— 





+». Then you speak about our climate 
and the dangers of the coast, 


R DY’ 


And Mayadi, where the rots 


‘your gums; 


scurvy 


But even back in England you will hard- 
ly dare to boast 

That London can be healthy in the 
slums.” ; 


lle is gone, like so many other heroic 
‘igures, and although what he left us is 
tot great, yet we are glad that he sang 
and gave us a glimpse of his strong 
young life out .there in his loved 
Africa. 


“° 


William H. Davies has many years 
since taken his place among the great 
living poets of England, but it remains 
for most Americans to realize this. He 
rightly holds his place in the galaxy of 
Inglish poets because there is a fresh- 
hess, a simplicity, a beauty and an ob- 
jectivity which few modern poets are 
equaling or excelling. Like John Mase- 
field, who was driven to “tend bar” in 
New York city during his early career, 
Davies had a varied and fascinating 
career while in America. Ten years ago 
england was surprised by “The Auto- 
biography of a Super-Tramp,” which 
was the story of Davies’ five-year hobo- 
ing through the States and Canada. His 
was a life of many vicissitudes,—from 
canal digging in Chicago, encountering 
malaria on the lower Mississippi, to 
crossing the ocean eighteen times on 
cattle and sheep boats from Baltimore 
to Liverpool. Urged on by the wander- 
lust he started for the Klondyke, but 
while attempting to catch a through train 
that would carry him to Winnipeg he 
fell under the cars and lost a foot. He 
returned home a cripple and he became 
a tramping beggar in Ingland,—tramp- 
ing with his wooden leg, peddling shoe- 
laces, needles and small household 
articles. He was ever restless with a 
discontent which told him he was made 
for better things. He was constantly 
writing but no one took noticee. For- 
tunately for the world, as well as for 
Davies, Bernard Shaw discovered his 
genius and immediately befriended him. 
Recognition soon came and within ten 
years he has put seven books onto the 
market, all of which have sold on their 
recognized merit. One of these seven, 
the latest, is a volume introducing to 
American readers the work of this 
vreat poet. (“The Collected Poems of 
William Hi. Davies,” Alfred A. Knopf, 
Publishers, N. Y.) The volume con- 
tains Mr. Davies’ own selection of the 
poems which he thinks the best from 
all his previous books, with the addition 
of many new ones. An English review 
rightly declares that his poems would be 
best described as poems which Herrick, 
Wordsworth and Blake had left unwrit- 
ten. As simple as Wordsworth in his 
love of nature,--he is better than 
Wordsworth in that the poor and op- 
pressed of humanity demand his strong- 
est moments. 


“The strongest moment of my life 
Is when I think about the poor; 
When, like a spring that rain has fed, 
My pity rises more and more..... 


My heart has moments wet with tears, 
My weakness is they are so few.” 


Every poem bespeaks one who knows 
the wide range of life and yet sings 


MIRROR 


so that the profundities of the heart 
can only find expression in silence. In 
“The Moon” he says: 


“Though there are birds that sing this 
night 
With thy white beams across 
throats, 
Let my deep silence speak for me 
More than for them their sweetest 
notes: 
Who worships thee till music fails, 
Is greater than thy nightingales.” 


their 


There is little in this collection to 
denote the wanderings of the poet or 
the spiritual estrangements of his life. 
except for an occasional revelation of 
the soul’s agonies. Thus he writes of 
the night cry of sheep on the outbound 
boat from Baltimore: 


“The first night we were out at sea 
Those sheep were quiet in their mind; 
The second night they cried for fear— 
They smelt no pastures in the wind. 
They sniffed, poor things, for their green 
fields, 
They cried so loud I could not sleep; 
leur fifty thousand shillings down 
I would not sail again with sheep.” 


Nearly every poem begs for quotation, 
and every one is convincing of the 
poet’s power. Not in the extravagances 
of the modern free verse, but in simple 
rhymes like the older English poets 
he sings; joyously, sincerely. “The Col- 
lected Poems” merit a wide audience. 
No doubt Davies’ name will soon be 
spoken in America in the same breath 
with those of Gibson, Noyes and Mase- 
field. 


¢ 
?. 


Now we come to two poets of east 
and west: Henry Herbert Knibbs’ 
“Riders of the Stars” (Houghton Miff- 
lin) and Louis Ledoux’ “Yzdra"” (Mac- 
millan). The only bond of union be- 
tween these two poets is that they use 
poetry to tell a story. Here the like- 
ness ends. Mr. Ledoux makes his story 
one long drama, in polished and care- 
fully written iambic pentameter; Mr. 
Knibbs writes short little tales—almost 
ballads—in galloping, jingling rhyme. 
One deals with the far east, the orient; 
the other with the far west, the Ameri- 
can ranches. One deals with ancient 
times and Alexander the Great; the 
other with the present day. You cannot 
designate Mr. Ledoux as “eastern,” how- 
ever, but you certainly can call Mr. 
Knibbs “western” with all the impressions 
of breeziness and progress that the word 
conveys. It will depend upon the read- 
er’s temperament which he or she will 
like best. 


We all have had dinned into us that 
the picture which tells a story is not 
the highest art, because a great picture 
should express something which no 
other art by its technique can; similarly 
we are often told that that poem which 
gives us an emotion is better than that 
which tells a story, for the story can be 
told in prose and the emotion can't. 


This criticism is particularly applicable 
to Mr. Knibbs. Much of his poetry could 
be rendered into prose anecdote, and not 
lose a whit of its interest. Reading Mr. 
Knibbs one has a feeling as of having 
been present at a story-fest in some cow- 
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OU. can buy this 
watch, which 
shows the time in the 
dark as clearly as in 
day, for only $2.25. 
In Canada it’s $2.50. 


Real radium in the sub- 
stance on the hands and 
figures does it. The lumi- 
nosity is guaranteed for 
the life of the watch. 
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ability of the movement 
is assured by the guaran- 
tee that has safeguarded 
the buyers of over 50 
million Ingersolls. 
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in the United States and Canada; 
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boy shack. One cowboy tells of his dog’s 
devotion; another tells how “smart” his 
horse is. If all this had been put into 
pithy, terse prose, Mr. Knibbs might 
have been known as the O. Henry of the 
west. Of course we would lose the 
swinging gallop of his verse, but let him 
keep that and write of themes which are 
truly poetic, as occasionally he does. 

He can still keep his western savor. 
It does not mean he must become con- 
ventional. It would be a pity, indeed if 
he did. Here is the first stanza of “In 
the Valley,” for example : 


“In the valley of Parnassus where we 
minor poets ride 
Vhere’s a trail meandering upward to 
the parent-peak sublime, 
And we've seen lone riders pass us as we 
reined our steeds aside, 
Vowing then we would make it—given 
elbow room and time. 


The whole poem is an expression of 
contentment with a “minor” place, and 
is expressed in homely phrases, most 
unusual for a poem on contentment. But 
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for no other art could 
It is to be hoped Mr. 
Knibbs will do more of this work, and 
give us this western viewpoint as con- 
sistently as he has begun. May he always 
be full of subtle humor and originality. 
We are looking for American poets who 
truly express us—and the west is Amer- 


it is true poetry, 
quite express it. 


ica’s best. 


?, 
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With Mr. 
problem. It is not a question of his 
writing in poetry or prose. With him it 
is a question of handling what‘ he has. 
He has written a drama with great pos- 
sibilities, dealing with the problem of 
leve versus patriotism. But it does not 


Ledoux we turn to another 





The Beauty of Spring 


As “xpressed In 
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Home Decoration 


q@ Now comes welcome springtime with its 
bright sunshine and fragrant blossoms—an 


indeed, to those contemplating 


home re-decoration. 


@ Harmonious interiors expressive of the sea- 
son of the year is something not easily obtained 
without the aid and advice of experts. 
maintain just such a staff of men who have de- 
voted years to the study of interior decoration, 
and possess artistic perception and touch, com- 
bined with’ creative ability. 
advise in the selection of Furniture, Draperies 
and Floor-coverings, and furnish drawings and 


We 


They will also 


q We employ skilled workers for home reno- 
vation, cleaning walls and woodwork, refinish- 
ing of floors, cleaning draperies and lace cur- 
tains, re-upholstering the furniture and making 


We also store your curtains and 


draperies for the summer. 


q A phone call (Olive or Central 6500) ora 
post card will bring a_ representative to you 
for consultation. 


TIABAER &PULLET 


Interior Decorators, 


St. Louts 
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grip us poignantly—it leaves us absolute- 
ly cold. If Mr. Knibbs could be imag- 
ined writing this, he would have made 


it a “ripping” melodrama. Technically, 
however, it is done excellently—too well, 
in fact. It is artificial. One feels that 
he tried to imitate Shakespeare. Mr. 
Ledoux is not a good story-teller, but at 
times he gives us beautiful, subtle touch- 
es. Here is a passage; full echoes 
but sweet: 


The placid moonlight rests 
Upon my jasmine flowers that gleam 
like stars; 
The timid fawns, 
peace, 


the buds are all-al 
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Save only Bulbul, who with passtonate 


heart, 
Still yearns, 
the night 
At sadness undefined that answers mine. 
Tlow beautiful is this, our forest home, 
When every season brings some fresh 
delight! 
Vet 1 find no more the old content 
In birds and flowers, the moonlight and 
the dawn. 


> 
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James B. Kenyon, who has already 
issued eight volumes of verse and three 
of prose, adds, in “Reed Voices” (Jas. 
T. White & Co. N. Y.) evidence that 
his poetic powers are still far from ex- 





and yearning cries across 


hausted, The work, to be sure, 1s uneven: 
the yroup of religious poems at the end 
(Mr. Kenyon is a Methodist minister) 
is unfortunately not equal to the rest of 
the book. Perhaps there is nothing quite 
<o good as the best of the writer’s earlier 
work, as the half-dozen selections in the 
“American Anthology,” for example, but 
there is much genuine poetry here. There 
are, in particular, some five sonnets, and 
great 


certain nature-poems of very 


beauty. Especially where nature is il- 
lumined by the joys and = sorrows of 
human nature, is Mr. NKenyon’s art at its 
best. Such poems as “The Endless Re- 


newine,” or “Midwinter,” or the sonnet 


* ° $e 
“The Answer,” would give distinction to 
any volume. 
ote 
. 


Samuel Roth's “First Offering” (Lyric 
Publishing Co., New York) of sonnets 
and lyrics does not belie the suggestion 
of its title. It is obviously the earliest 
work of a youth, but of a youth of great 
promise. It has the faults of youth—an 
over-intellectualism, a too intense seri- 
ousness, an occasional suggestion of hav- 
ing exhausted experience. But it has 
also the merits of youth—joy in the 
world, in sensgtion, in one’ own art, a 
forward look and a promise. Mr. Roth 
has a inastery of form and genuine 


poetic feeling. As’ the years give him 
concreteness and substance of content, 
we may expect notable work from his 
pen. 
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Cincinnati May Festival 


The twenty-third biennial Cincinnati 
May Festival, founded by Theodore 
Thomas forty-five years ago, will take 
place from May 7 to 11, in Musie Hall. 
There will be six concerts: four evyen- 
ings devoted to great choral works and 
two orchestral matinees. The choral 
works to be performed at this festival 
are dlaydn's “The Seasons’ on the 
opening night, May 7. On Wednesday, 
May 8, the “St. Matthew 
Bach will be given complete. The first 
part will start at five o'clock in the 
afternoon and the seeond part at 8:45. 
It was given this way for the first 
time at the festival ten years ago, 
which was the first performance of the 
work in its entirety in America. Friday 
evening, May 10, the first performance 
of anew American work, written espe- 
cially for the festival, Edgar Stillman 
Kelley’s “musical miracle play” found- 
ed on Bunyan's “The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” will he given. The work re- 
quires a large chorus, a chorus of 
children, ten soloists and an immense 


modern orchestra The closing concert 


Passion” of 


on Saturday evening will be devoted 
to Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘The New Life’ and 
“Stabat Mater.” The two 
concerts will take place 
afternoon, May 9 and Satur- 
Matzenauer will be 
and Giovanni 


the Rossini 
orchestral 
Thursday 
day, May 11. Mme. 
the soloist at the former 
Martinelli at the latter. 

Eugene Ysaye, the famous Belgian 
violinist, will be the conduetor of the 
Ife is the fourth to lead these 
famous. festivals. Theodore Thomas 
condueted them until he died in 1905. 
Frank van der Stucken sueceeded him, 
conducting the festivals of 1906, 1908, 
i910 and 1912. .The next two were con- 
ducted by Dr. Ernst Kunwald, ‘The 
soloists engaged are: Florence Hinkle, 
Mabel Garrison, Margarete Matzenauer, 
Mrs. Merle Alcock, Giovanni Martinelli, 
Evan Williams, Lambert Murphy, Clar- 
ence Whitehill, Reinald Werrenrath, 
Charles Trowbridge Tittman and Carl 
lormes. The subseriptions for season 
seats are now being received. The auc- 
tion sale will be held on April 18 and 


festival. 
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19. The sale of seats for single con- 
certs will begin April 25. Orders may 
be addressed to J. Herman Thuman, 
business manager, 109 W. Fourth 
street, Cincinnati. 
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Coming Shows 


New dances and new ideas in the 
production of dance pantomime by Ade- 
laide and Huges will head next week’s 
Orpheum bill. Another especially 
strong number is the dramatization of 
Jack London's “Sea Wolf; it will be 
presented by Hobart Bosworth, who 
plays the part in the films, and com- 
pany. Others on the bill are Vinie Daly, 
prima donna from Bucharest and Lon- 
don; King and Hlarvey in a song fest; 
Grant Lester, ventriloquist; the Apollo 
trio; Montambo and Nap, acrobats; and 
the Orpheum Travel Weekly. 

° 


. 


“Upstairs and Down,” pronounced 
list Sseason’s most suecessful comedy, 
will be presented at the Jefferson the- 
autre next week by Oliver Morosco with 
a tirst-class company including frances 
Ring, Robert Ellis and Roberta Arnold, 
It is an extremely clever satire on the 
idle rich and their servants, contrasting 
the rigid morals of the latter with the 
very lax morals of the former. The 
lines are bright, the situations ludic- 
rous, the complications amusing, the 
characters well limned. The play is 
written by Frederiek and Fanny Ilat- 
ton, who have to their credit among 
other successes “The Great Lover.” 

me 

The headline attraction at the Colum- 
bist next week will be Tom Linton and 
his jungle sirls, in wu scenie, singing, 
tropical oddity entitled “The Up-to- 
Date Missionany.’ Other numbers will 
he “The Poolroom,” a dramatie playlet 
With a moral; Lazar and Dale in “‘Join- 
ing the Union;”’ Claudia Tracey, eccen- 
tric prima donna; the Ruby girls, two 
musical misses; the International girl, 
exhibiting costumes worn in all parts 
of the world; Lexy and O'Connor, smart 
sones and dances; John A. West, the 
minstrel man; Althoff sisters, songs and 
piano; the Judge Brown stories in pic- 
tures and the Universal Current Events. 

ete 

“On the Atlantic,” a speetacular mu- 
sical novelty with a patriotic appeal, 
Will be the leading feature at the 
Grand Opera Hlouse next week. Roach 
and McCurdy will present a comedy 
culled “A Touch of Nature;” Kingsbury 
and Munson will appear in “The Devil 
in Possession; other numbers will be 
Frank and Gracie Demont, general non- 
Sense; Ray Conlin, sub-vocal comedy; 
Veronica and  Hurl-Falls, tumblers. 
Miss NRillie Bowman, a cyele of de- 
scriptive melodies; Clark sisters, songs 
wad piano; the Universal Weekly and 
vomedy pictures, 

et 

“The Unmarried Mother,” which 
pens at the Imperial next Sunday 
mitines With matinees’ Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday for ladies only 
ind no one under sixteen admitted 
treats of children born out of wedlock. 
It is not a moving picture but a drama 
enacted by an exceilent company who 
lit individually into the roles as though 
Selected by the author as types. 

ote 

Standing room should be at a pre- 
Mium at the Standard theatre next 
week if the Charming Widows company 
proves to be as good as the managers 
Now think. Jt is more in the nature 
of a Winter Garden show than a bur- 
lesque: the dialogue and melody were 
Written especially for this production 
ind the plot is carried through the 
songs as well as the legitimate comedy 
lines, Wddie Dale will appear as an 


inventor, His principal support will be 
Ada Lum, the very pretty Chinese- 
American prima donna. Rena Vivienne, 
Meyer Harris, Connie Lehr Fuller, 
Harry Peterson and Rarl Hall are also 
mh the company, 
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Absolute Safely 


FOR YOUR FURS 


Store Them Now In St. Louis’ 
Largest Dry Air Cold Storage Vault 
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fo start with you must realize that your this enables the removing of any garment up- 
furs are more valuable this year than ever. on short notice. 
lhe necessity for absolute protection is very The temperature inside of this vault is kept 
clearly defined—for in the event that your in constant circulation—it is always below 
furs ra moth eaten, stolen or destroyed by freezing and very dry. ‘These atmospheric 
fire, the loss would be material. conditions have been proven to be the best 

\When your furs are stored here they are lor storing Turs, 
1a onl) egies me Seoenrs Serene Sone Other articles such as clothing, rugs, draper- 
tions which are beneticial to them. For in- ies, in fact, anything that will be affected by 
sti ‘QQ > oe) > “3 yr 4 -“< ra “"Vrep , at ee age: Oe bin “ " ; . i a 
tance, be fore OEE, ul furs are carefully climatic changes as well as those things which 
cleaned of all the injurious dust and dirt you wish protected from fire, burglars and 
which is bound to accumulate during the moths. 


winter. 
Don’t tarry-—the moths are here—call the 


ach garment is then hung up separately fur storage offices—-and our wagon will call. 





Bell—Olive 5900, Station 263, 
Kinloch—Central 7900, Station 96. 


Ofiices on the Third and lifth Floors. 
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ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH. 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books for $2 in Cash or 
2.50 in Merchandise. Few Restricted Articles Exxcepted. 














The Follies-of-the-Day company will “The Riddle Woman” in Milwaukee, Jones, Welsh pianist, will appear as 
play at the Gayety theatre all next will play it in St. Louis at the Victoria soloist and will play the D minor Con- 
week, presenting burlesques and theatre on next Sunday evening, April certo by Brahms, which was last played 
travesties on such successes as “The 14, under the auspices of Mr. Hans here by Harold Bauer. Mr. Jones has 
Wanderer,” “Experience” and “The Loebel. It is a serious drama with played this concerto with orchestras 
Ikasiest Way.” Their principal ofter- sufficient comedy interwoven to insure abroad and won equivocal praise; his 
ing is “Oh, you Shakespeare.” The against depression. All the critics who appearance at the Odeon a year ago 
stellar lights are Gertrude Hayes, who have seen jit have praised it highly as stamped him as a pianist of rare at- 
has been on the “Follies” cast for nine interpreted by this company. tainment. The orchestra's opening 
years; Frank Mackey, who has starred ys number will be Tschaikowsky’s Sym- 
i Rag oy trea ase geese eB : i rhony No. 5 in FE minor, rendered with 
ae ag paces a pees Chere Russian Symphony particular fire by Mr. Altechuler, who 

sae is a Russian by birth. The programme 

cludes Anna Prepp, burlesque’'s tiniest The concert to be given at the Odeon Will also include the “Merry-Go-Round” 
soubrette, and a chorus of young girls, next Thursday evening, April 18, by the and “Banjo Picker” from John Powell's 
» Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest “At the Fair;” “Easter Feast in Rus- 

The same excellent company of Cer- Altschuler, conductor, will be the last sia” by Rachmaninoff; and “The Allied 


man players which presented Jnacoby's big musical event of the year Daniel livmns" by Glazunoff, 
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You Don’t Need a Letter 
of Introduction 


on a personal introduction to open 


a savings account at the Mercantile 


Trust Company. All 


in the world 


you have to do is to walk through 
the door and say to the first «m- 
plove you meet—‘IT want to open 
a Mercantile Savings account."’ 


You 


will be accompanied to the 


New Account Window—a card will 


be filled out for you, 
will sign. 
proper window—you'll make your 
deposit 
gray pass book 
of your deposit entered in it. 








| Our Savings Department is Open 
Monday Evenings until 6:30 o’clock 


Mercantile Trust Company 


Eighth and Locust—to St, Charles. 


which yo 
You will be taken to the 


and be given your little 
with the amount 





Member Federal Reserve System-— 
U. S. Government Protection, 


St. Charles! 





Marts and Money 


Wall street people are in an acute con- 
dition of suspense and bewilderment. 
Their philosophy is slowly 
petering out. They think, talk, 
fumble in hopeless fashion. Professional 
gossip, apart from that bearing upon war 
news, is stale and stupid. ‘Tips of the 
most seductive sort are utterly ignored. 
Temporary surcease from vacuity of 
mind and yapidity of theorizing can be 
noted only when dispatches from France 
are of a propitious character, positively 
or negatively. Intimations that the Ger- 
man offensive has come to a halt are in- 
variably reflected in advances of one or 
two points in the prices of leading issues. 
A severe German defeat would unques- 
tionably be translated into a vigorous 
rise throughout the active list. There’s 
no wavering or weakness of faith re- 
specting the final outcome of the Arma- 
geddonic battles. The quotations for 
French municipal bonds, including Paris 
6s, indicate smart rallies, despite the 
long-distance bombardment. Anglo- 
French 5s are slightly higher than they 
were a week ago. Sight drafts on Lon- 
don have advanced from $4.7514 to 
$4.751%. British consols are firmly 
quoted at 54%. Financiers and market 
operators have made up their minds that 
Teutonic aims shall be frustrated, that 
the Kaiser’s legions shall not break 
through. “J/s ne passeront pas,’ as the 
poilus express it. Pending definite, fa- 
vorable developments on the battletields, 
Wall street speculators prefer to mark 


stock of 
and 


time, to play for quick modest profits, 
and to keep sufficient junds ayailable jor 


extensive purchasing in case of another 


material setback in values. Liquidation 
was unobtrusive and quite unimportant 
in the last few days. It subsided even 
in the automobile group, despite occa- 
sional attacks on the part of depres- 
sionists. Operations for short account 
were not conspicuously aggressive in any 
direction. There’s an increasing pro- 
pensity to consider them unpatriotic and 
indecent under existing conditions. 
Moreover, they have become decidedly 
costly, in consequence of new tax rulings 
by Attorney-General Gregory. Hitherto, 
the federal government levied $2 on a 
sale of one hundred shares of the par 
value of $100 each. A similar tax had to 
be paid to the state of New York. Under 
the new ruling, a: short seller will, in 
addition, have to pay $2 when he bor- 
rows stock for delivery and $2 when he 
returns stock after having covered his 
commitment. Since the lender of a cer- 
tificate has the right to call it any day, 
a short seller may have to pay $10 or $20 
or $30 before obtaining an opportunity 
to cancel his contract. Unless the stock 
exchange authorities are able to devise 
effective means of relief, the practice of 
making artificial sales may soon become 
a very negligible factor in market pro- 
ceedings. One of the remedial proposals 
would put a fixed limit upon the lender’s 
right to call his stock. It would, say, 
allow the borrower thirty or sixty days 
for returning the certificate. From the 
foregoing it is permissible to infer that 


the Washington authorities view bearish 
tactics with unfriendly eyes, and that 
they are increasingly appreciative of the 
necessity of preventing further serious 
depreciation in the prices of representa- 
tive securities. Stock exchanges have 
long since been drastically regulated by 
the British and French and German goy- 
ernments, which require that all sales 
must be bona fide and for cash. Under 
regulations such as these, the daily vol- 
umes oi transactions cannot be expected 
to be of large proportions. They compel 
repression of the speculative spirit. The 
quotations for Liberty bonds show ad- 
ditional depreciation, mostly on account 
of disappointment of hopes regarding 
conversion rights. There are absolutely 
1.0 misgivings about the success of the 
third Liberty loan, which draws 4!4 per 
cent, provides for an annual 5 per cent 
sinking iund, and maturity in ten years. 
Relative to the general bond market, one 
cannot speak in a truly hopeful way. In 
uumerous instances, prices reveal an un- 
mistakable sinking tendency, though the 
actual losses from week to week do not, 
as a rule, amount to more than a few 
small fractions. We behold a slow sag 
towards and even below the minimum 
feures of 1917. This retrogressive 
movement must be considered unayoid- 
able. It is the natural outcome of enor- 
mous and steadily growing war require- 
ments. Our own country’s daily war 
expenditures have lately been estimated 
at $13,000,000 a day. They will un- 
doubtedly be $23,000,000 a year hence, 
if peace does not come in the mean- 
time. The British government’s war ex- 
penditures are $31,000,000°a day. The 
pity of it is that, regarded with the cold, 
calculating eye of the political economist, 
these colossal sacrifices represent irre- 
trievable waste, because they are devoted 
to strictly destructive purposes. How- 
ever, we may safely indulge in the hope 
that eventually the eternal law of com- 
pensation will bring bountiful rewards 
in various ways. Suffering and sacrifice 
have never been in vain. Wall street 
has thus far paid but slight attention to 
the occupation of Vladivostock by Brit- 
ish and Japanese forces. The event may 
hring major consequences, however. The 
haute finance of New York, London, 
and Paris construes it optimistically. 
With regard to defaulted Russian bonds, 
one of the foremost bankers voiced the 
opinion, the other day, that the act of 
repudiation will be repudiated in the end. 
He even predicted that not only the 
principal but also the accumulated in- 
terest will yet be paid in full. Doubt- 
less, the financier based his statement 
upon anticipations of a victorious peace 
and complete reorganization of the Rus- 
sian empire. The 6'4 per cent bonds are 
currently rated at 41 to 42; the 5% per 
cent at 36 to 37. It is believed that the 
sum total of these bonds held in the 
United States is approximately $80,000,- 
000. The weekly statement of the New 
York banks and trust companies dis- 
closes excess reserves of $44,647,000, 
against $61,399,000 on March 30. On De- 
cember.29 last, the record was $112,376,- 
000. Rates for money indicate relax- 
atign. Call loans can be obtained at 4 
to 5 per cent, and time loans at 5% to 6. 
The decline in the quotation for optional 
funds reflects the substantial contrac- 
tion in stock exchange dealings and mon- 


etary requisitions. During March, the 


total of transactions was 8,458,000 shares. 
Compared with the corresponding record 
in 1917, this denotes a decrease of 10,- 
658,000 shares. The daily average last 
month was 338,320, against 708,033. The 
present price of silver in New York is 
915g. The Wall Street Journal ventured 
the prediction, the other day, that the 
metal will be quoted at much higher fig- 
In view of the 
finances in 


ures sometime in 1919, 
strange, confused state of 
Ikurope, as also of the large purchases 
of silver for Chinese and Indian account, 
additional enhancement in the metal’s 
value appears probable, if not absolutely 
One oi the staunchest believers 
Moreton 


certain, 
in the future of 
Frewen, a prominent 
on financial and general economic af- 
This gentleman made some inter- 


silver is 
sritish authority 


fairs. 
esting observations, recently, in regard 
to sterling exchange. He predicted that 
for a long period after the war the New 
York rate would rule under $4.50, as 
compared with $4.75,% at present. The 
normal rate is $4.8665. As quoted in 
the Canadian Gazette of T.ondon, Mr. 
Frewen declared that “British exchange 
on New York and Montreal may go for 
a long period to some point well below 
$4.50, perhaps to $4.) That will make 
the American market a better market 
for Canada to sell in than the English 
market. On the other hand, it will great- 
ly stimulate British exports to Canada 
and the United States, and in this way 
ultimately restore exchanges.” The sub- 
ject of finance and trade is extensively 
discussed nowadays in the leading Brit- 
ish weekly and monthly publications. | 
read some very thought-compelling re- 
marks in the last few months. They 
made it clear to my mind that uneasiness 
is rapidly growing as to the drift of 
things and post-bellum prospects. A 
great deal of anxious thought is be- 
stowed also upon the frowning problem 
of taxation. Our British friends evi- 
dently are earnest believers in the pro- 
priety of preparing for peace and _ busi- 
ness in the piping times of war. Their 
example deserves assiduous emulation in 
the United States. 
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Finance in St. Louts 


There’s very little to chronicle re- 
garding affairs on the local stock ex- 
change. Business is extraordinarily 
dull, There were sessions, lately, which 
did not bring forth a single sale—some- 
thing unheard of in the history of the 
institution, covering more than twenty- 


two years. Quoted yalues show no 
changes of striking interest. United 
Railways 4s are a little lower. Sales of 


a total par value of $14,000 were effected 
at 56.25 to 56.3714. One hundred and 
ten shares of the preferred stock brought 
22.50 to 23. The common continues neg- 
lected, with the bid price down to 3.50. 
Additional transfers of Union Depot 
Railway 6s were made at 97, This de- 
notes a loss of four and a half points 
when contrasted with the top mark in 
1917. ‘Ten shares of Ely-Walker D. G. 
common were sold at 105, and ten of the 
second preferred at 84. These figures 
indicate gains of about a point. Ten 
shares of Rice-Stix D. G. second pre- 
ferred brought 97.50. There’s $1,400,000 
of this stock outstanding, on which $1.75 
is paid every three months. The high 
point last year was 104, the low, 102. 
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Ten shares of Chicago Railway Equip- 


101. 
January. 


disposed of at This 
123 last Na- 


tional Candy common was less active 


ment were 


compares with 
in the past few days. Forty shares were 
sold at 38.50. Leading bank certificates 
were held at previous figures. The third 
Liberty loan drive is in full swing and 
contidently expected to lead to highly 
The 


tutions are prepared to do their utmost 


eratiiying results, financial insti- 


in extending accommodation to sub- 
scribers, 
oe 
Latest Ouolations 
id. Asked. 

Nat. Bank of Com 114 
United Rys. pfd. ae 22 23 

do 4s ; : 56 561% 
St. L. & Sub. gen. 5s : 62 
Certain-teed com, : 1034 ADT 

G6 2a prd..... SOUS 
St. I. Cotton Compress : 40 
Mo. Portland Cement cd: err 
ly & Walker com 105 
Nat. Shoe com. - r ny 
Brown Shoe com : Hits O51, 
Granite-Bimetallic 2 33 34 35 
Am. Bakery com 8 
Hamilton-Brown =» 22% 
Ind, Brew. 6s.... 3D 
Nat. Candy com $24, 42%, 
Chi. Ry. Equipment 101%, 

“ 


Answers to Inquiries 


me siege 9 


probability ot 


Brookfield, Mo.—There’s no 
material depre- 
saltimore & Ohio 
The pres- 


further 
ciation in the value of 
prior lien 3!5 per cent bonds. 
is commensurate with 
cal- 


cnt figure of 8014 


intrinsic value, so far as this is 


under prevailing general con- 
The declined 
very much, The 
maximum in 1917 was 9614, a price de- 
noting a loss of less than a point trom 
1900, when the 
movement com- 


for investment 


culable 


ditions, bonds have not 


relatively speaking. 


the highest record in 
downward 

the market 
During the same period, the 


secondary 
menced in 
securities. 
value of Atchison general 4s fell from 


104! to 830. You should sell your bonds 


only in case you wish to get a larger 
return plus substantial = speculative 
profits. But that would involve more 


or less risk, according to the bond or 


stock selected. 


CAREFUL READER, Paris, Tex.—The 8 
per cent dividend on United States Rub- 
her first preferred can be maintained in- 
detinitely. If there were serious doubts 
as to its stability, the stock would not 
It is not 
a high-grade investment, though; nor is 
The 
best price on record is 123'4, set in 
\ugust, 1909; the lowest since 1913 was 


he rated at 102 in these times. 


tan active feature of the market. 


41. The company’s earnings are said 
to be very good. 

W. G., St. Louis.—Wabash preferred 
B stock is purely speculative for the 
Present. The current quotation of 22 
seems reasonable. 

Was 18, 
in the measurable future. 


Last year’s low notch 
Dividends cannot be looked for 
You 
Not buy save for a patient pull. 
‘August 1, 


should 
After 
1918, the stock is convertible 
mto preferred A and common at rate 
of $50 for the former and $50 for the 
latter. The 5 per cent dividend is non- 
cumulative. 


Ovrstion, Toledo, O.—The common 
Stock of the May Department Stores Co. 


IS more of a 


speculation than an in- 


vestnent. The current quotation of 48 
indicates a yield of over 10 per cent, 
the dividend being $5. On March 21, 
1917, were made at 6634. The 
maximum quotation—88—was _ estab- 
lished in 1912. The company still earns 
a considerable surplus after preferred 
and common dividends. For the twelve 
months) ended January 31, 1918, the 
total available for common stock was 
$2,508,773, against $2,519,820 for 1916- 
17. The surplus, after common divi- 
cends of $750,000 against $412,500, was 
$1,758,773, against $2,107,320. The stock 
never has played a conspicuous part in 
market proceedings. 

LL. M. W., Williamsport, Pa—Wall 
street is not in hopes of another fat 
extra dividend on American Beet Sugar 
There are intimations that 
nothing but the regular $8 will come 
forth in 1918. The present price of 75 
would appear to support the latter the- 
ory, though $4 or $5 could doubtless be 
disbursed without unduly jeopardizing 
the company’s finances. 


sales 


common, 


It is probable 
that the earnings for the present year 
will show a moderate shrinkage. If you 
buy, you must do so on the expectation 
that will be 
maintained without extra trimmings of 
any kind. The net return at 75 is ample 
enough, being about 1034 per cent. 


the $8 regular dividend 


INQuIRER, Waverly, Ia.—The dividend 
rate being 6 per cent, National Enamel- 
ing & Stamping common looks tempting 
at 49, which compares with 53'4 on 
February 26. <A higher rate, say 8 or 
10 per cent, does not scem improbable, 
considering that more than 24 per cent 
An 


indefinite continuance of unusually pros- 


is being earned on the common, 
perous business 
assured. 
Market, Roswell, N. M.—Union [Pa- 
cifie preferred is a good investment and 
fairly priced at 71, which indicates a 
The 
recent minimum of 69 represented the 
lowest mark since 1900, The 4 per cent 
dividend is not the least in doubt. Dur- 
ing a bull campaign, the price would he 
likely to rise to 82. 


may be regarded as 


net yield of over 5'4 per cent. 


 -. - 
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“Savages will trade vast tracts of land 
“Well,” replied 


ior a string of beads.” 


Miss Cayenne, “I know a man who 
wears evening clothes and carries a cane, 
and he did the same thing. He went 


hroke trying to pay for a pearl neck- 
lace.”"—HWashington Star. 


* J J 
. 
re? %* oe 


have such a 


“No 


She has a catty disposition with a dog- 


“That woman seems to 


discordant personality.” wonder, 


ged determination.”—Paltimore Ameri- 


can, 


> = 
* %° 99 


A stranger strolled into a village in 
itngland where considerable excitement 
was prevailing. ‘May I ask what is go- 
ing on in, the village?” he 
“We're celebrating the birthday of the 
oldest inhabitant, sir,” replied the native. 
‘She’s a hundred and one to-day.” ‘And 
tell me, pray, why does that little man 


inquired 


hy the old lady’s side wear such a dread- 
fully sad countenance on such an auspi- 
“That little man, sir, 
is the old lady’s son-in-law. 


cious occasion?” 
He’s been 
the 


keeping up her life insurance for 


last thirty years, 





REEDY’S MIRROR 


Do You Need a Will ? 


If you were to die without one, the State would appoint 
someone to settle your estate and compel him to dis- 
tribute your property according to certain fixed rules. 
Do you know what this distribution would be? 


Are you quite satisfied with the portions of your estate 
that various relatives would get? 


Would it interest you to read a short digest of non- 
technical language of the Missouri Inheritance Law? 
If so, write us for a copy, “Why a Will?” 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


Fourth and Pine 








more active independent oils. 


be found. 


in the oil industry. It is 


solicit correspondence. 


216 Central National Bank Bldg. 
as Olive 6180-1, 





“INDEPENDENT OIL STOCKS” 


is the title of a booklet reviewing approximately two hundred of the 


This information is indispensable to investors or 


_This booklet gives in detail the history of each company—the capi- 
talization—the officers and directors—and where a market, if any, can 


anyone interested 


FREE FOR THE ASKING 
Our Statistical Department will furnish reports without cost 
or obligation—on all Railroad, Mining and Industrial Stocks. 


We 


A. B. BENESCH © CO. 


STOCK AND BOND BROKERS, 


St. Louis, Mo, 


Central 1946. 





She Was Honest 


The man in the corner 
worried, At last he spoke. 
“\ladam,” 
take this nickel and give it to the con- 
I have 
eye, but he 


Will you 


looked 


seat 
he said, “will you kindly 


ductor when he comes around ? 


been trying to catch his 
apparently does not see me, 
see that he gets it?” 

The the 


presence of such extraordinary honesty, 


woman sat bewildered in 


but she good-naturedly accepted the 
trust. After the man left the car she, 
too, attempted to establish a line of 


communication with the conductor, but 
jailed. She was nearing her own des- 
tination, but forbade her 
leaving the car until her neighbor's fare 
that feat 
accomplished she had been carried four 
blocks past her street. When she finally 
cot home her temper was slightly dam- 


conscience 


had been paid. Befere was 


aged, 
“But 
commodating,’ 
“You should have got off at your cor- 
ner.” 
“But 
cued, 


you shouldn’t have been so ac- 


’ 


said her husband. 


how could I?” the woman ar- 
“With that man’s honesty before 
I sim- 
to the 


me as an example of right living 
ply had to turn his nickel over 
conductor.” 

“Maybe you are right,” said the man 
admiringly. “Women certainly do have 
fine notions about these things. But it 
is too bad. You had to walk back.” 

“Oh, no, I didn’t walk,” she said. “T 
rode,” 

“And that cost you another nickel.” 

“No, it didn’t,” she said. “The con- 
ductor never even looked my way when 
he came through and I got off without 
having to pay.” 

she ote ofe 
“You simply can not trust anybody 


, 


I-yveryone seems so dishonest nowadays,’ 





se 





Complete Outfits 


Here in our private shop 
we tailor military apparel to 
individual measure—prompt- 
ly — dependably. Complete 
equipment, except the shoes, 
provided at very reasonable 
prices, 


J. H. MacCarthy 
Tailoring Co. 


Second Floor. Odd Fellows’ Bldg., 
NINTH AND OLIVE STS. 
“The Post Office Is Opposite” 








declared the woman, “My maid, in whom 
i had the utmost confidence, left me 
suddenly yesterday and took with her 
my beautiful pearl brooch.” “That is 
bad,” sympathized the friend, 
“Which one was it?” “That very pretty 
one | smuggled through last spring.” 


too 


When passing behind a street cars look 
out for the car approaching from the 


opposite direction 











































Gining cars, in the navy, 








REG. US. PAT OFF 


A BEVERAGE 





Bevo is a great favorite in the Army Canteens, where 
none but pure, soft drinks may be sold. After drill 
or march, you are sure to sce a long line of hot and 
dusty-throated soldier boys making a bee line for 
Bevo. They know that there lies complete satisfac- 
tion, full refreshment and pure wholesomeness. 


At home or abroad—at work or play—between meals 
or with meals, you will appreciate what we have 
done for you in making this triumph in soft drinks. 


You will find Bevo at inns, restaurants, groceries, department 
and drug stores, picnic grounds, baseball parks, soda fountains, 
i at canteens, at mobilization camps 
and other places where refreshing beverages are sold. 


Bevo—the all-year-’round soft drink 


Guard against substitutes. Have the bottle opened in front of you, 
first seeing that the seal is unbroken and that the crown top 
bears the Fox. Sold in bottles only, and bottled exclusively by 


; ANHEUSER-BUSCH, ST. LOUIS 
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OLIVE AT 1O"ST 


















President Kruger was once called up 
on to pass judgment in a matter of own- 
ership. The case was that of two broth 
crs, Who had been left a farm and could 
not agree as to the division which had 
to be made. They agreed that, rather 
than take the matter to the courts, thes 
would let President Kruger decide 
President Kruger appears to have hesi 
tated about as little as King Solomon 
did. He instructed the elder brother to 
make what he considered a fair division, 
and then he gave first choice to the 
younger brother. 

he 


ote ote ove 
e . 


Owing to the war a distinguished Bos 
ton man, deprived of his summer trip 
to Europe, went to the Pacific Coast in- 
stead. Stopping off at Salt Lake City, 
he strolled about the city and made the 
acquaintance of a litthe Mormon girl. 
“I'm from Boston,” he said to her; “I 
suppose you do not know where Boston 
is?” “Oh, yes, I do,’ answered the 
little girl eagerly. “Our Sunday-school 


lias a missionary there.’ 
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EFFERSON | scone 
|| LEADING PLAYHOUSE 


WEEK COMMENCING SUNDAY NIGHT—MATS, WED. AND SAT. 


Oliver Morosco’s Production of His Greatest Laughing Success 


UPSTAIRS AND DOWN 


NEW YORK-CHICAGO COMPANY AND PRODUCTION 


Nights, 500c¢ to $2.00 


Matinees, 50c to $1.50 








ODEON, THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 18th, 8:15 


RUSSIAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Modest Altschuler, Conductor. 
Pickets, Stix, Baer & Fuller. 
Mason & Hamlin Piano, 


Daniel Jones, Welsh Pianist, Soloist. 
Prices $1, $1.50, $2. War tax 1047. 


Concert Dir. Klizabeth Cueny. 








ORPHEUM THEATER 


NINTH AT ST. CHARLES 


2:15—Twice Daily—S:15 


EDDIE FOY 
And the Younger Foys 


LYDELE. & HLGGINS 
MACK & EKARI, 
HARRY GREEN & PLAYERS 
FRANK CRUMIT 
KABAZAWA BOYS 
The Skating Bear 
NONETPE 


Mats., I5e to 506. Iives., De to The, 











STANDARD SEE BURLESQUE 


. 7th& Walnut Mats. Daily 








HELLO GIRLS 


S—CVCLING MODELS—s 





NEX'T—CHAKMING WIDOWS. 








GAYET Y 


14th AND LOCUST 


BURLESQUE SHOWS 





Produced Each Week with Propriety 


Before Audiences Composed of 
Women and Children. 


msweex LIBERTY GIRLS 





NEX'T WEER—FOLLIES OF THE DAY. 








IMPERIAL 


Starting Next Sunday Mat. and Week 
Eves. and Sunday Mat., 10-25-35-50c; 
Mats., Tues., Thurs. and Sat., 10-25c 


THE UNMARRIED MOTHER 


—OR —_ 
BORN OUT OF WEDLOCK 


A Powerful Drama in Four Acts 





COLU MBIA) 15c-258c 
Continuous Vaudeville, 
9—HIGH-CLASS ACTS—9 
SORRENTO QUINTETTE 
FOUR PIERROTS 
BARNES & ROBINSON 
MAHONEY & ROGERS 
SKATING VENUSES 
FRANK BUSH 
SWAIN’S COCKATOOS 
THE BRADS 
PAYNE DUO 
JUDGE BROWN STORIES 
New Gaumont Weekly and Other 
Pictures, 








Grand Opera House 


ON MARKET STREET 
Between Broadway and Sixth 


The Theatre of Liberal Policy 
TEN STANDARD ACTS OF THE 


BIGGEST AND BEST 
ADVANCE VAUDEVILLE 


Ever Offered at Popular Prices 





Box Seats 30c; Lower Floor 25¢e; 
All Other Seats 15c. 











Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery: 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 








The Problem Solved §§ Ja55 Under Cover and 
“emer ““CICARDI'S” Jude ss 


To-night.’ 


WINTER GARDEN 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT A. J. CICARDI 











Offices for Rent in 


Syndicate Trust «4 Century Buildings 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 
E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 


Telephones; Main 1735, Central 377-R 






























